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Tue extent to which boat-racing is carried, | 


and the way in which the thing is managed, 
are not exactly creditable to the collegiate in- 


stitutions whose students are prominent in | 
| satisfaction to handle an oar well, the glory of 
| the achievement will be promoted by improving 
| the oar-blade, so that the beneficial example 


the rivalry. Well-arranged sports, indoor or 
outdoor—pastimes that develop the muscle as 
well as refresh the mind and improve the 
taste—should of course be everywhere en- 
couraged. But the violence of the exercise, 
and the rowdyism which it is producing, to- 
gether with the gambling and quarreling con- 
nected with the contests, have satisfied many 
‘anxious parents ” that this boat-racing is not 
what:they bargained for—not the sort of train- 
ing for which their hopeful sons were sent to 
colleges and universities—neither manners 
nor mind acquiring any particular polish from 
these aquatic adjuncts of educational institu- 
tions. 

Boating and rowing, in a quiet, reasonable 
way, furnish some of the pleasantest pas- 
times ; but this is just what is not realized by 
the furmoil, dissipation, and gambling which 
have now become apparently inseparable from 
these aquatic rivalries between collegians here 
and elsewhere. The ‘‘ great international con- 
test,” as it is called, between students from some 
American and British colleges, to take place 
shortly in British waters, is likely to form no 
exception to, but rather an aggravation of, the 
evils we are here complaining of. 

But, if we must have these bont-races be- 
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tween iehiie~it the Old World and the , ing a good thing, even if it does come from | sinew or skill—one without which no victory 


New are to be edified by the contests—let us 
have something more than a display of mere | 
brate strength. Let us have some show of mind | 
as wellasmuscle. Letit be econ that Greek and 
Latin have not wholly beclouded common sense 
among these students. If it is any honor or 


may serve to lighten the labor and increase the | 
effectiveness of rowing, where rowing is a part | 
of the daily drudgery of life. It is not very 

creditable to our colleges and universities that, | 


| amid all their boat-racing rivalries, no improve- 
| ment in the oar-blade has yet resulted from | 


| tory, in these enlightened times, to find that, 
|much as the oar is used among this and other | 
| civilized people, there are probably not any | 
| oar-blades in Christendom that are shaped ac- | 


their contests ; nor is it particularly satisfac- 


cording to scientific or common-sense gprin- | 
ciples—for there is a dreary monotony in the | 
way they are made, as though it was feared | 
that any essential deviation from the old | 
model would be dangerous. 

It is a curious fact, particularly in contrast 


| with the collegiate boat-racing, that the oar- | 


blade Lest fitted for efficient use is that used 
by one of the lowest tribes of American sav- 
ages—the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. And 
here is an engraving of one of these Fuegian | 
implements ; so that, if the collegians will not | 
profit by the example, the ‘‘common people” 
may show their ‘‘common sense” by copy- 


~TROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN F. WEIR, N. 


| Savages : 
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Any smart Yankee can readily whittle out 
some oar-blades of this fashion, and with them | 
he and a few of his cronies may safely chal- | 


lenge the best boat’s crew from Yale or Har- | 


vard—provided that crew will use only the | The implement was not thus neglected by advanced 


old-fashioned oar which has been and is in com- 


| can confer more than a short-lived gratifica- 


tion.” 


mon use among these learned boatmen in all | 


their aquatic contests. Any sensible man who 
will try oars of the Fuegian fashion will oblige 
us by communicating his experience in using 
them—comparing the results with those de- 


| rived from the old-fashioned oar now in gen- 


eral use among “ civilized” men. 

And now for a few words about the reason of 
the thing. Any one familiar with the writings 
| of the Hon. Thomas Ewbank, ex-Commis- 
sioner of the United States Patent Office, may 
remember how, in his -official reports and 
| otherwise, he labored to turn public attention 
| to improvements in. steam-paddles and oar- 
blades, as well as in many other things. A 
recent communication from him may be partly 
quoted here, in illustration of the value of the 
oar-blade above, copied from one of his draw- 
ings. 

After alluding to “‘International Rowing Re- 
gatias,” wherein Americans are to compete 
with European boat clubs, Mr. Ewbank sug- 
gests “‘a higher element of success than either 








“It is a singular fact,” he adds, “that, while the 

t efforts have been made by modern govern- 

| meats to determine the best outlines for sea and river 
boats, those of prope! -blades have been neglected. 
No attention has been given to those of the oar, as if 
it were too small an affair of itself, and that even 
| economy in the expenditure of human muscle upon it 
Was not worth the trouble or time to sacertain the 
form which gives the best results with a given force— 
& mathematical impossibility with the common oar. 


nations of old. Its influence on national and interna- 
tional affairs was too t. It has been said, and 
with every appearance of truth, that it was the oar 
which defeated Xerxes at Salamis, and gave the eum. 
pire to Octavius at Actium. The great variety of 
ancient blades attest the interest felt in, and experi- 
ments made with it. In tian and Assyrian 
sculptures are blades demonstrably su 
and so are those which instinct has led the lowest 
American savages to adopt—the Fu 
“Tt is sufficient to remark here, that, if the face of 
the oar was carried vertically and in a straight lin 
thro the water, every part, going with the same 
velocity, would be’ equally effective ; none could in- in- 
terfere with or diminish the effect of another. But 
the eg is , that of sweeping round 
lateral section moves with a 
as the outer one (or end of the 
blade) goes the Lsteat, the resistance accumulates on 
it, and the action of ‘the others is more or less neu- 
tralized by it. Ina poumety formed blade every part 
harmonizes with and is as equally effective as = 
other, and the centre of instead of 
Soaks. See eee The p' 
ral blades, and cerca 
principle y which the Author of every mechanical 
le a lies it, deserves the attention of scientific 
those of Yale and 
problem that 


or later be acknowle: 
sion to ‘aa it can seldom occur.’ 


A.—SEE PAGE 387. 
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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








A SPLENDID ROMANCE. 


In the next issue of the Inuusrrarep News- 
PAPER the first installment of a new and exceedingly 
interesting story, from the pen of Epwakgp 8. ELLIs, 
entitled 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE, 
will be published, 

This splendidly-written romance, replete with inci- 
dents of the most startling character, graphically de- 
scribed, cannot fail to elicit the sympathy of the 
reader in the fortunes of the leading characters, and 
in the artistic unfoldment of a plot that is as original 
as it is intricate. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
is founded on facts notorious to many persons resid- 
ing in the State of New York, and, in reality, is rather 
& vivid relation of events which happened a few years 
ago, than a mere work of the imagination. Its facts 
are sensational in the highest degree, and naturally 
so. In the course of the narration much crime, of a 
dark and hideous character, the work of desperate 
men, is brought to light. Particularly is this the case 
with the celebrated gang of highwaymen, led by the 
brothers Mulligan, who were the terror of those who 
passed over the Erie Railroad in the vicinity of Corn- 
ing, between the years 1864 and 1867. 

The story of 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
opens with a life-like description of the robbery of the 
lightning express train, which happened just before 
the capture of some of the members, and breaking up 
of the gang, and tells us how the cars were thrown off 
the track, the guard of the United States mail shot to 
death, and the stripping the safe of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, of gold, jewelry and other prcperty, to 
the value of sixty thousand dollars, Indeed, from 
the opening to the closing chapter, 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
will be found deeply absorbing. We hesitate not to 
pronounce it the finest romance of its class that has 
been written in many years. We ask for its opening 
chapters an attentive perusal, satisfied that those who 
commence will not fail, with a feeling of unusual in- 
terest, to follow it to the end. 








Commerce and Comfort—New Articles 
of Trade. 


Ir the old saw is true, “‘ that he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before,” what shall be said about men 
who invent or improve products for promoting 
commerce and comfort among mankind ? 

The great extent to which concentration and 
hermetic-sealing are carried on in preparing 
various articles of food for foreign as well as 
domestic markets, stimulates ingenious men 
in making inventions for further use of the 
plans in new ways, with additional articles and 
for extended purposes. Meats of various 
kinds are now concentrated in soups or ex- 
tracts, as well as hermetically enclosed for pre- 
servation in their original forms ; oysters, 
lobsters, and other piscatorials, are canned so 
as to be used in all regions ; vegetables of all 
kinds are desiccated and preserved in pack- 
ages, s0 as to give fresh supplies all through 
winter ; fruits of the most delicious and use- 
ful kinds are canned so well, that they supply 
such loxuries to multitudes in seasons and 
places where the articles cannot otherwise be 
had ; and milk, so important, particularly for 
children, is condensed in its purity for daily 
distribution in our cities, as well as put up in 
cans for use all over the world. People in all 
regions—travelers by sea and land—can thus 
secure for themselves supplies of fresh pro- 
visions requisite for health and comfort every- 
where—all preserved in convenient packages 
for ready use whenever wanted. In hospitals, 
armies, navies, and in numerous other ways, 
the benefits of these improvements are so sen- 
sibly felt, that such articles are now deemed 
indispensable in providing supplies for such 
purposes, to the great comfort of all concerned, 
and to the large profit of the producers and 
dealers in the various articles thus prepared 
for human use, where heretofore supplies of 
fresh and healthful provisions have been un- 
attainable. 

One of the latest moves in this direction will 
supply a want widely felt. The general desire 
for good ale—‘‘genuine malt”—all through 
the civilized world, indicates vast demand and 

for those who can supply this 
wide-felt want in the best way. How can malt 
be so prepared as to be available, in condensed 
form, for the use of those who desire a pure 
and healthy beverage, in any place or climate? 
This problem appears now to be solved. Pa- 
tents were lately issued for condensing malt- 
wort, with or without hops, in such way as 
to enable all concerned to make their own ale, 
in their own households, as readily as some 
other preparations for table use ; and also to 
enable brewers, grocers, or hotel-keepers, to 
make any quantity of the pure article, in any 





season or climate—in an easy manner, and on 
economical terms. One gallon of condensed 
malt-wort will make from eight to ten times 
that quantity of pure ale—without need of boil- 
ing or hot water. The wort can be flavored 
moderately or strongly with hops, to suit the 
taste of purchasers; and whenever more 
strength of hops is required, the maker of the 
ale can add as required. 

A few of the important features of this new 
invention may be noticed here. It introduces 
@ new commercial article for world-wide use, 
and will produce a division of labor in the 
business of brewing, while adding largely to 
the field of enterprise in malting. While bar- 
ley and malt deteriorate by keeping, the con- 
centrated malt-wort improves by age ; and we 
are told that some specimens of it, made three 
years ago, have been converted (at one of our 
prominent breweries) into ale of the best qual- 
ity. When barley is low-priced, and when 
there is difficulty in storing it, here is a chance 
for converting it into a concentrated article 
that is readily stored and handled, and that im- 
proves with time. The saving in costof trans- 
portation, of storage, of handling, and in the 
avoidance of loss by spoiling, indicates great 
value in this process. The power of concen- 
trating in one barrel enough of wort to make 
eight or*ten barrels of the best ale, in any 
climate or season, must soon revolutionize the 
brewing business and immensely increase the 
use of malt. Young men of enterprise can 
thus embark in brewing with little capital or 
preparation—buying condensed wort only as 
wanted for daily use, and not being cumbered 
withthe large amount of capital, apparatus and 
buildings now required for storing and prepar- 
ing the barley and malt, and for making the 
wort—not a steam-engine, nora boiler, nora 
fire being required to make the best pure ale 
out of the concentrated malt-wort. 

The millionary fortunes realized by so many 
brewers show what sort of a business ale- 
making is. This new mode of concentration 
will vastly increase the demand for malt, and 
render the maltsters quite as prominent for 
profits as the brewers are now. 

In short, the introduction of this new com- 
mercial article, in an excellent concentrated 
form, for supplying a universal want—fitted for 
shipping to warm climates, where ale cannot 
now be made—will form an important item in 
the history of international traffic, as well as 
in the requirements of our own domestic con- 
sumption, 

So much for some of the latest and not least 
important among American inventions. 








CLOUDS. 
BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Hieu in the rare crepusculine ether, 
Cirrus, and fine, and fading fair, 
A purpler film leaves all beneath her, 
And hovering where remoter heavens are 
bare 
Dreams of the vanished light on so serene a 
height, 
And shreds her vapor into ragged air. 


Flamed she erewhile on some sunset’s 
bosom, 
Scarlet and piled with fleeciest snow, 
Crowning the side-sky with ruddy blossom— 
To suffer so her sanguine ardors go, 
And, with this meek surrender abandoning 
her splendor, 
Hang like the fragrant breath of one below ? 


One long sad clond that girts the quiet 
even, 
With half a rosy reflex broods, 
In doubt if this be earth or that be heaven, 
And with wild moods stol’n from strange 
solitudes 
Still drifts on slumbrous tides, and in a hushed 
heart hides 
Low tunes and melancholy interludes. 


O changing clouds, that drop the grect 
sun’s glory, ; 
Darkly through dew to draw your wings, 
Till over you stars make the spaces hoary, 
And ancient springs to flood your passing 
brings— 
Our lives are vapors, too, we gather like the 


dew 
And fade and float wherever fortune flings. 


THE MAINWARING MURDER. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Wuewn the great Mainwaring murder was 
committed, some twenty-five years ago, crime 
had not palled upon the appetite of the people 
as it has since done. 

Human life was then an infinitely more sa- 
cred thing than war and railroads and river- 
racing and nitro-glycerine have since caused it 
to be regarded. And, therefore, when one 
night a quiet citizen was decoyed into the sha- 
dow of a piece of woods and there put out of 
existence after a cruel struggle, the whole 
country rang with it in one alarm of horror. 

Mr. George Dewy had moved into the town 
of Mainwaring several years before this shock- 
ing catastrophe, and having a sum of money, 
had proceeded to open a refreshment saloon and 
bowling alley, in a small way at first, gradually 
increasing the comforts and pleasures of his 
place as its custom increased, and always keep- 














ing it in an orderly fashion, without disturbance 
or riot. 

Although Mr. Dewy was a sufficiently honest 
and upright man himself, yet he was certainly 
surrounded by a strange and questionable 
cliente’a, so to speak, its individuals going and 
coming about him as they pleased, and giving 
by their presence some support to a vague 
rumor that he himself came by this start in life 
in a left-handed way—a former acquaintance of 
his, one Carruth Cartter by name, who had been 
convicted of burglary and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor, having left 
the proceeds of his burglary—a couple of 
thousand dollars—in the hands of Dewy; which 
proceeds, when Carruth Cartter, being set free, 
sent for and demanded as his own, Dewy had 
refused to surrender. That was the story; but 
s0 worthy a citizen of Mainwaring had Dewy 
proved to be, during the term of years in which 
he had resided there, that no soul could be 
found that would believe such an idle report, 
or think the rumored threat in which Carruth 
had sworn to have his revenge on Dewy, even 
if it cost him his own life, more than one of the 
idle scandals which are always floating in the 
air concerning everybody. 

For, in fact, Mr. Dewy was a very popular 
person ; -he voted with the majority of the 
votors, and always gave hot coffee and cold 
meats to the fire companies ; rendering cheer- 
ful support to churches and schools, he paid his 
tithes and taxes regularly, he was always ready 
with his purse at any subscription, the beggar 
never left his door with an empty pouch ; 
these children he patted on the head, and be- 
stowed lollipops on those; and there was no 
one who in return had not a kind word for him. 
He was well known to be a man of much cour- 
age, having performed acts of heroic bravery 
at the great conflagration, and he had that 
large and powerful person which often bestows 
a confidence in strength that makes a man for- 
midable. He had, it seems, in general estima- 
tion but one fault: a vain and dashing style of 
man, he was fond of making a display of his 
money ; he carried it about himself in large 
quantities, seldom making any deposit, but 
very often taking it out tor some small purpose, 
when in a promiscuous company, with so much 
of a flourish that one particular thousand-dol- 
lar bill became an old acquaintance of his com- 
panions and the target of many of their jests. 

It was at the close of the dull afternoon of 
the 29th of June that the loungers around 
Dewy’s place saw a stranger, a person unknown 
to any of them, enter and greet Dewy cordially 
like an old friend, and receive as cordial a re- 
cognition. They drank together, walked over 
the premises, and chatted of old times appar- 
ently, and then when the dark had quite drawn 
down, Dewy lighted his lantern and prepared 
to accompany the stranger on foot through the 
Ela woods to the little settlement of Lee, 
where a Mrs. Doane desired to see him, as the 
stranger had brought word. 

The bells were ringing nine o’clock as the 
two went out together, furnished with the lan- 
tern; there was not astarin the sky, and it 
was so dark that you could hardly see your 
hand before you. They met the people coming 
from the eyening prayer- meetings, as they went 
along ; and in passing in front of the Baptist 
vestry a lady on the sidewalk looked up and re- 
cognized Mr. Dewy’s face by the light of his 
lantern,and begged him to assist her in the 
search for her bracelet which she had just 
dropped; and, in response, swinging his lan- 
tern hither and thither, while his friend re- 
mained stationary upon the curbstone, he did 
so, till the search seemed to be of no further 
use, when she thanked him and passed on her 
way, and he on his—and she was the last per- 
son who,in the town of Mainwaring, saw Mr. 
George Dewy alive. 

A farmer passing through the Ela woods, on 
the next morning, found a dead boay pierced 
with wounds and fallen, in a spot where a 
broken lantern, down-bent boughs and trodden 
ground bore mute witness to a desperate con- 
tention. The dew was darkly glittering now 
on leaf and flower, and on that silent mass as 
well; the birds were twittering overhead, the 
forest aisles were retreating in the soft gloom of 
their green shadows: the thing, so terrible to 
its discoverer, hidden there among them all, 
carried no consternation to them, and if they 
had a secret they never betrayed it. For from 
that day thenceforward, so far as the offices 
and parchments of justice are concerned, no 
one ever knew who it was that put an end to 
George Dewy’s life. His cage is still cited as 
one of those giving the lie to the old legend 
that “murder will out.” But, if you are evilly 
inclined, do not lay that flattering unction to 
your soul, for though the courts may need now 
to take no official cognizance of the fact, yet I 
know who the murderer of George Dewy was, 
and presently, if you care to hear, you shall 
know, as well. 

There were but two or three incidents con- 
nected with this deed of darkness furnishing 
any data with which to work. One of these 
incidents was the peculiar blow that had been 
struck by a knife—the point of the weapon, 
evidently a very narrow and exceedingly sharp 
one, entering just below the ear, and then cut- 
ting violently forward, aimed and meant to 
tear out the windpipe, as it is vulgarly called, 
at a single thrust, so that no shriek or shout 
should be made, and attract a listener—a feat, 
or an atiempt, quite unheard of at that time. 
The blow had missed its intention, however, 
glancing off, and necessitating other stabs ; and 
thus there were several persons who, on the 
coroner’s inquest, could relate how they had 
heard holloes and cries that night, as if pro- 
ceeding fram the Ela woods, somewhere be- 
tween the hours of nine andten, A second 
incident was, that the pocket of the dead man’s 
trowsers had been turned inside out for half its 
length, and there were the marks of bloody 
fingers upon the lining, sufficient to demon- 
strate robbery in the eyes of every one. 
Whether so powerful and courageous a man 
could have been overcome by a single adver- 





sary was a matter of doubt, all the more thag 
the third incident connected with the murder 
was the track of wagon-wheels, which had 
turned about abruptly in the highway at that 
spot, and gone down in the direction of the 
Lawrence turnpike into the next State—tracks 
soon lost in the countless others of the public 
road, but showing either that the man had se- 
cured his team at this spot before going into 
the town of Mainwaring, or else that he had a 
confederate in waiting there, as was the most 
probable supposition, who had assisted him 
with the job. 

When the startling news of the deed became 
noised abroad through Mainwaring and its ad- 
joining villages, the terror of bloodshedding 
grew like an infectious thing ; the townspeople 
rose as one man, 4 mass meeting was called, to 
be held out-doors, there being no building 
large enough to contain the indignation; a 
vigilance committee was organized, liberal 
sums were subscribed to meet the costs of de- 
tectives and trials; and the work was under- 
taken with a vigor that promised better results 
than it ever succeeded in attaining. 

How Dewy came to trust himself alone at 
night in a wood with his murderer, was a mys- 
tery not to be unraveled by any information to 
be had—whether it were out of bravado, 
whether retributive fate impelled bim, whether 
thinking his companion had been seen by so 
many people, he would never dare to do any 
mischief, or whether the man, in telling him 
that Mrs. Doane wished to see him, had used 
the name of some person who had Dewy in her 
power, and had thus compelled his presence, as 
it were, no one could discover. All that the 
utmost efforts of the vigilance committee could 
arrive at was that no such person as Mrs, 
Doane had ever been seen or heard of in the 
little settlement of Lee. That Mrs. Doane 
might have come and gone with this stranger 
in one day, and that on his return alone 
through the wood Dewy might have been at- 
tacked and made away with by some other 
party, did not occur to any one who was on the 
trail of the crime, nor, indeed, was there any 
likelihood in such a conjecture. 

The first person on whom the suspicions of 
the vigilance committee fell was, very natu- 
rally, the hero of the old rumor, Carruth Cart- 
ter. But, as it happened, Mainwaring was a 
town in the central part of New Hampshire, 
and on the morning of the discovery of the 
murder the chief of the vigilance committee, a 
large grazier, received a letter from Cartter, 
dated and postmarked at Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the very day of the murder, and in- 
quiring if there were any opportunity for him 
to obtain work at his trade of horse-breaking in 
Mainwaring or its environs. No more conclu- 
sive alibi than that could be established, for the 
towns were at such a distance apart, and rail 
road connections were in such an unaccom- 
modating condition at that time, that a man 
had never been known to be in both places on 
the same day. And, therefore, dismissing 
Cartter from their minds, they turned their at- 
tention to a more practicable direction, and 
somewhere nearer home. 

Meanwhile immense rewards had been plac- 
arded throughout the county and in the neigh- 
boring cities, enough in themselves to put a 
needy population on the keenest scent, and no 
exertion whatever was spared by those who 
were determined that safe and undetected mur- 
der should not spring up and flourish rankly 
among them. Several innocent people were 
thrown into a panic by arrest, owing to some 
unexplained absence or presence, but either 
because their boots did not by any means fit 
into the footprints of the murderer where he 
had stamped them into the soft clay of the 
brookside in stooping to rinse his hands, or 
from some other reason, these persons, one by 
one, were liberated, and at last, although as 
yet no further arrests took place, it was be- 
lieved by those who had the thing in charge 
that the guilty parties were as good as found. 

There were, native to the region, three 
brothers by the name of Harris, toward whom, 
at last, ail indications verged. One of these, 
the youngest, Charles Harris, kept a small shop 
of some kind in the town of Lawrence, some 
forty miles away ; he had always been regarded 
favorably by his acquaintance, and in person he 
was utterly removed from any one’s idea of & 
villain, being comely-looking and with as inno- 
cent a face as one would meet upon a sum- 
mer’s day. The other brothers, James and 
Hiram, were peddlers of tin and glassware, and 
had what is called a hard reputation always 
following them. It came gradually, and bya 
slow and unaccountable process of time, to be 
considered that these two brothers had driven 
Charles Harris up from Lawrence, that he had 
committed the crime, possibly with their assist- 
ance, and then they had driven him back again 
in the same night to open his shop in the 
morning, and be seen upon the spot, so that no 
one might imagine he had been away. 

No such absurd fancy, on the face of it, ever 
found weight with rational people before, but, 
although some years had now passed, the 
fevered state of mind which appeared when- 
ever the Dewy murder was mentioned showed 
that prejudice can always outweigh reason; 
and at the present moment of writing there are, 
doubtless, many good people who still believe 
Charlies Harris to have been the murderer of 
George Dewy, for nothing but the money in his 
pockets. And that his brothers were accom- 
plices in the crime, they are just assure. For 
the idea, by its slow formation and long cus- 
tom, had become crystallized in their minds like 
spar fixed within the rock, and a verdict of ac- 
qguittal would have had no more effect on their 
belief than a flitting sunbeam would have had 
upon the rock. 

The reward offered for the detection and 
conviction of the assassin was so large that, as 
it has been already said, there was no lack of 
spies and informers lurking around during the 
half-dozen years that elapsed between the mur- 
der and the last arrests that were made ; and 
suspicion having pointed at them at an early 
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date, the fact that the Harrises had prospered 
greatly in pecuniary affairs, during the inter- 
vening time, did not appear to their favor. 
One Pickman, there was, indeed, who, moved 
by the promised blood-money, followed James 
Harris like a shadow, and constantly engaged 
him in conversation on the engrossing topic. 
Perhaps James Harris, seeing Pickman so full 
on the subject, pretended to a knowledge he 
did not possess himself, in order to discover 
what and how much the other knew. For one 
night, at last, Pickman gave notice to the heads 
of the vigilance committee, still in existence if 
not still very active, to be in a certain stall of a 
certain eating-house on a certain night, and 
they would hear of something to their advan- 
tage, or, at any rate, to his. 

Doubtless these functionaries, all inflamed 
and biased by expectation, were punctual to a 
moment, and with their unpracticed reasoning 
powers entirely enervated by their desires of at 
last discovering the murderer, they applied 
themselves to listening, and, after it had been 
opened, the conversation that they heard is 
gaid to have run in this wise : 

“Five thousand dollars! That’s a tid-bit to 
make a man turn State’s evidence,” came from 
Pickman’s lips as they blew the foam off his 
ale. ‘* What d’you say to that, Jem ?” 

“Say that I know a darn sight more about 
how George Dewy flipt his eye than you do,” 
answered the other, sullenly. 

“Likely story,” said Pickman, with a short 
gignificant laugh, ‘There’s one thing, you 
know, that a court of law itself can’t contra- 
dict, and that’s the evidence of a man’s senses.” 

“My ears heard it, my eyes saw it, and one 
fell on my top-knot,” quoted James Harris, 
curtly and sarcastically. 

“So you don’t believe me ?” asked Pickman, 
setting down his ale, and half-rising, as he bent 
across the table in a threatening way. 

“No, I don’t. Come now—that’s flat!” re- 
torted his companion. 

‘And what’s the reason you don’t believe 
me ?” violently and loudly. 

“If you done that murder of 

“T never said I done it !” 

“If you knew anything about it then, Lot 
Pickman, you'd have let it out, in your cups, 
long ago. Or else you’d have been mum as 
Moses altogether. Turn State’s evidence! 
You’d better not play with fire, and don’t talk 
when you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Pull the bell there—this brandy’s no better 
than sweetened water, or I hope I may——” 

“You've had too much of it, sweetened 
water or not, to fire up in this way when we’ve 
been working so long together for that prize !” 

“Come, now, Pickman! Do you suppose if 
I was the party you’re on the lookout for, I 
shouldn’t know that you was bragging, for what 
you could get by it? And if you were——” 

“Me again?” cried Pickman, turning white. 

“Yes, you! And I’ve come to the bottom of 
you! D’you suppose I don’t know you're 
shamming, I say, so’s to draw me out, in hopes 
of learning something you're sure I could tell 
you, and so going in for that reward? But I 
ain’t any such cussed fool as you take me to be, 
and there you may lay your lat. I’m going to 
have that money myself. And instead of a 
civil warning, you be thankful I don't puta 
dose of blue-pill into you that will let out your 
daylight quick metre! And so good-night 
to you.” 

At this point the excited vigilance committee, 
who had caught the chief part of the dialogue 
in spite of its generally subdued tone, and quite 
too highly wrought upon to perceive that both 
of those scamps feigned a familiarity with facts 
that neither of them possessed, in order, by 
contradiction and affirmation from the other, to 
obtain something tangible at last, appeared 
upon the scene in company with the officers 
whom they had in waiting, armed with hand- 
cuffs, and both Mr. Pickman and Mr. Harris, 
for reasons inscrutable to either of them, found 
themselves that night inmates of a prison. 

The vigilance committee, however, came to 
their wits sufficiently on the next day to dis- 
charge Pickman ; but Harris they retained, con- 
tent at length, after all their labors, to have a 
case to work up, and altogether so satisfactory 
® subject. On the same day they caused Charles 
Harris to be taken into custody at Lawrence, 
by requisition of the governor, and brought to 
Mainwaring in company with his brother 
Hiram. 

Of course every one in the whole region had 
not lost their head; and a pair of the ablest 
lawyers in the State volunteered as counsel for 
Charles Harris, and his brothers had retained 
with them other services nearly as strong. On 
arriving at the scene of action, these attorneys 
found the most intense feeling prevailing ; al- 
though six years had slipped away since they 
were first start!ed by the dreadful deed of blood, 
people seemed to be remembering it as though 
it had occurred but yesterday ; they were, one 
and all, as wildly infuriated as they had been 
on the day when Dewy’s mangled body had 
been found ; they were just as incapable of rea- 
s0n or discrimination—partly, it might be, 
through indignant repudiation of crime, partly 
through panic-fear at the idea of murder stalk- 
ing abroad though their households. As these 
lawyers walked along the streets of Mainwar- 
ing, popular men though they had been hith- 
erto, they found themselves insulted and hooted 
at every corner#and it was evident to them 
that the state of mind, the moral atmosphere 
surrounding judge and jury, was extremely un- 
favorable to any impartial trial, a state in which 
the elimination of justice was something totally 
out of the question. 

As for Charles Harris, on whom the vindic- 
tive sentiment principally centred, and cen- 
tred chiefly for the reason that the measure of 
the old foot-print unfortunately fitted his boot, 
he was so entirely innocent that his accusation 
would have been ridiculous had it not been 
tragical. He had manifested when first ironed 
aterror that impressed the community as no- 
thing short of conscious guilt ; but in the eyes 
of the experienced lawyers it was quite another 





affair—they had seen too much of evil and evil- 
doers in their day not to know that the inno- 
cent man is thunderstruck and quaking, where 
the villain, prepared for such emergency, and 
long since determined how to act, should it 
come, holds himself brazenly in the assumption 
of courageous rectitude. There were, besides, 
people of probity in the town of Lawrence, 
where the inflammation did not rage so flercely 
as in Mainwaring, who could swear to every 
moment of Charles Harris’s time on that fatal 
night of the 29th of June, sufficient at any 
other time, or in any other case, to withdraw 
his name from all implication in the circum- 
stances. But on the other hand there was evi- 
dence to be offered against him and his bro- 


committee, beginning their work as philanthro- 
pists, had degenerated, singularly enough, 
though by a natural process, into persecutors. 
Their passions and prejudices dwarfed all per- 
ceptions of right.and wrong ; they believed this 
man to be the guilty one, and satisfied with 
that assurance, they determined to prove him 
80, be the means foul or fair. And after con- 
viction they were certain of confession. 

A part of the plan of defense adopted by the 
counsel of Charles Harris was, that the junior 
counsel, a man very famous for his power of 
cross-questioning, even at that period of his 
career, should examine the witnesses for the 
prosecution to the last point which the court 
would allow, and then being silenced, as he 
would be, the senior counsel should rise to ex- 
postulate, and should thus obtain an opportun- 
ity of putting in some fiery and eloquent, 
though brief appeal in behalf of the prisoner, 
before it was time for the regular argument of 
the same nature, and by that means, if possible, 
calm the excited public feeling in some degree 
from its present insane heat. Although this 
was attempted, just as proposed, yet, as an in- 
dication of what that insane heat was, it may 
be stated that when this senior counsel, a man 
the best regarded in the State, elected almost 
unanimously to every high office in its gift, per- 
sonally beloved three months previous by every 
individual now within sound of his voice—when 
he rose to speak he was hissed into silence, or 
rather, he would have been if ke had not risen 
to his full height and thundered out a few sen- 
tences to these partisans against justice which 
made their brows burn with blushes. 








THE FORGING OF THE SHAFT. 


Joun F. Werr, the son of Robert Walter 
Weir, Professor of Drawing at the Military Academy 
of West Point, is already one of the most successful 
workers in the field of American art. One of the 
finest productions of his pencil is that of which we 
give a representation on our front page, ‘‘ The Forg- 
ing of the Shaft.’ This dificult subject has been 
treated by Mr. Weir in a masterly manner, and the 
painting has been extensively and deservedly ad- 
mired. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Insurrection in Cuba. 


The state of affairs in Cuba is still such as to keep 
the whole island in a condition of wretched suspense 
and alarm. Our illustration represents one of the 
most desperate conflicts which has occurred since the 
breaking out of the insurrection. Two companies be- 
longing to the division commanded by General 
Letona had been left in the rear, to protect the bag- 
gage-wagons of the main body of the brigade ; when, 
in crossing the river Puerto del Padre, they were sur. 
prised by a body of patriot troops,commanded by Gene- 
ral Quesada. The fight continued six hours, and was 
an evidence that the spirit of the patriot army was far 
from being subdued ; and the fury of the combat was 
such that the Spanish troops had to pay dearly for 
their hardly-won victory. 


National Meeting of Bohemians. 


Every Sunday, fetes, which are in fact political de- 
monstrations, are held at certain points around 
Prague, in Germany, which are frequently attended 
by a8 many as 40,000 persons. German politics are 
at present very intricate, and the authorities have en- 
deavored to break up these assemblies, and refused to 
allow those who took part in them to discuss political 
subjects, so that the object of the meetings are, pro- 
fessedly, to consider agricultural and educational mat- 
ters. Our engraving represents one of the most im- 
portant meetings recently held at the Great Tabor of 
Mount Muzsky, near Munchengratz, a town of some 
importance, about forty miles from Prague. 


The Agricultural Meeting at Lincoln, 
England. 

Among the leading points of a brilliant gathering 
at Lincoln which put the seal on the amalgamation of 
the North and South Lincolnshire Societies during the 
last week in July, the fox-hound show may most truly 
be reckoned. Their introduction on such occasions is 
only of recent date. Our engraving represents the 
judging of the‘hounds, which was conducted by Lord 
Doneraile. The huntsmen were all in scarlet, with 
the exception of the Duke of Beaufort’s representative, 
who wore the green plush coat and red waistcoat of 
the Badminton Hunt. The attendance was large, and 
the awards seemed to give satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, 


The National Cottage Hospital, near Vent- 
nor, Isle of Wight. 


The foundation-stone of the second pair of buildings 
designed to form a part of the National Cottage Hos- 
pital, for consumption and diseases of the chest, was 
laid on Wednesday, July 28, on the under cliff, about 
a mile west of Ventnor, Isle of Wight, by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louisa. The princess was received 
by the President of the Hospital, Lord Eversiey, Gov- 
ernor of the Isle of Wicht, and a guard of honor from 
the rife volunteers. Ventnor was gayly decked with 
colors, and the scene of the ceremony was particu- 
larly brilliant. A grand marquee was erected on the 
site for the foundation-stone, and her highness was 
conducted to an elegant chair of state, placed on a 
raised dais covered with crimson cloth. As the prin- 
cess laid the stone a salute was fired from the Yar- 
borough battery, and many ladies advanced to the 
stone, and, with respectful obeisances to the princess, 
deposited upon it their offerings of purses for the 





benefit of the institution, 


thers which was damnatory—for the vigilance’ 





Ancient Infirmary of Monks at Mans, 
, France. 

The tourists who frequent Mans, France, do not fail 
to remark, opposite the old cathedral, the buildings in 
the Renaissance style of architecure, and especially 
the Grafatoire, a charming little hotel fanked by poly- 
gonal turrets, This hotel was the infifmary of the 
monks of St. Julien, among whom the poet Scarron 
figured as Prebendary, although he had never taken 
holy orders. The building is still in a remarkable state 
of preservation, and from its location, and the quaint- 
ness of its facade, is one of the most interesting and 
striking edifices in the city. 

The New Turret-Ship Captain. 

The new twin-screw turret-ship Captain, just added 
to the British navy, is one of the most formidable war 
vessels afloat, The Captain is of 4,272 tonnage, and 
her principal dimensions are: Length over all, 335 
feet; length between perpendiculars, 320 feet ; 
breadth extreme, 53 feet 3 inches ; draught of water, 
23 feet 6 inches ; height of freeboard or upper-deck 
gunwale above water-line, 8 feet ; height of portsill in 
turrets above water-line, 10 feet. The hull of the ship 
is wholly protected by armor of more than usual 
thickness, from five feet below the water-line to the 
upper-deck guowale right fore and aft, thus affording 
complete protection, not only to the midship part of 
the ship, where the machinery and turrets are placed, 
but also to the quarters for officers and men, which 
are not protected in ships built on the belt system, 
The armament is to consist of six guns, four of which 
are to be carried in the turrets, and two on the upper 
deck. The guns in the turrets are to be 600-pounder 
25-ton guns ; those on the upper deck, at the fore and 
after end, are to be 100-pounder 6 1-2-ton chase guns, 
The turrets, two in number, each carrying two 600- 
pounder 25-ton guns, project through circular open- 
ings in the upper deck. That part exposed to shot is 
covered with armor plates ten inches thick about the 
ports, and for one-third the circumference, and with 
plates nine inches thick for the remainder, while the 
lower part and all the gearing is protected by the 
8-inch armor on the sides of the hull. The two turret 
spaces are particularly roomy. In the centre parta 
large space is bulkheaded off so as to be used asa 
supplementary coal-bunker, holding about 200 tons of 
coal, in addition to 600 tons which are to be stored in 
the regular bunkers. This will be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the steaming power of the ship. 


Doggett’s Coat and Badge Race. 

Doggett, a popular comedian, who died in 1715, 
provided in his will for the investment of a sum of 
money, the interest of which should be used “for 
ever’ for the purchase of a livery and badge to be 
contested for by the watermen of the Thames. On 
Monday, August 2d, the 154th race came off, and 
being the Londoners’ great aquatic event, the contest 
was witnessed by thousands of spectators. Originally 
the “jolly young watermen” had to row against 
the tide, and received no emolument save the 
coat of red and “smalis” to match; but cus- 
tom bas lightened their labors somewhat; the Fish- 
mongers’ Society, under whose auspices the races 
take place, donates a guinea to the winner, be- 
sides the garments ; and the other contestants, a fair 
reward. Six persons competed this year. The course 
was from the Old Swan, London Prison, to the White 
Swan, Chelsea. 


Inauguration of the National Institute 
for the Daughters of Deceased Italian 
Soldiers, near Turin, Italy. 


On Sunday, July 4th, the National Institute erected 
near Turin, Italy, for the edncation of the daughters 
of deceased Italian soldiers, was dedicated with inter- 
esting ceremonies. The institution owes its origin to 
a lady of high rank, to whose initiatory labors in its 
behalf several other distinguished ladies lent their 
time, money, and influence, It was erected by sub- 
scription received from all parts of the country, and 
from the friends of the soldiers in foreign lands. Eng- 
land, France, America, and other countries have their 
homes for disabled soldiers and their children and 
orphans, and fair Italy, not to be behind the age, has 
now an institution of which she may be justly proud. 








ORIGIN OF SOME VECETABLES. 


A mopErN writer for the press comments 
humorously, as subjoined, on the origin of several 
of the vegetables in common use in almost every part 
of the world : 

“Far away in the flowery land of John Chinaman, 
is said first to have grown our well-known radish. 
Side by side it grew with the tea plant, and the Orient- 
als thought the two formed fit food for the gods. Long 
years elapsed before the so-called barbarians of Eu- 
rope were allowed to carry the radish from the lands 
of China and Japan. About the same time in the 
spring, and often in the same dish on our table, ap- 
pears the onion, with its friend the radish, It, too, 
first was grown on foreign soil. From the top of the 
great Pyramids withered Egypt stretches forth her 
palsied hand and says, ‘The onion first was mine.’ 
Yes! let the land of the Pharaohs have the pathetic 
bulb; it may cause the natives of that woe-stricken 
region to drop a tear that we might fain believe was 
for their departed greatness, 

‘Potatoes are to the manor born—tbey are ours to 
hold for all time tocome. America placed them in 
Ceres’s cornucopia, even if their name might lead 
some to believe that ‘ praties’ were of Irish origin, 

“Tt was in Greece the citron first perfumed the 
‘ambient air.’ Doubtless many a Grecian conqueror 
was crowned with wreaths wherein citron twigs in 
loving sweetness were entwined. Demosthenes of 
old, perhaps, partook of many a cake flavored with 
the fruit that grew in the land where Alexander the 
Great lived and ruled. 

“The bright green cucumber, so well loved ina 
pickled form by boarding-school misses, from whence 
came it? Its rambling vines are first supposed to have 
grown beneath the sun of ‘India’s eoral strand.’ 
Among the cinnamon groves of the East Indies, it is 
said, our modest pickle plant grows so vigorously that 
its vines hinder the passage of cattle, hence its first 
name, cow-cumber. 

“Far away tothe north, in Poland and Russia, his- 
tory tells us for man’s benefit asparagus first grew. But 
now it grows spontaneously along a portion of our 
own Atlantic coast. A bed of asparagus should be 
found in every kitchen garden —so delicious and 
healthful a vegetable should be more extensively 
grown by our agricultural friends, 

“England lays claim to celery, and her right, we 
believe, there is none to dispute. The ancient Druids 
plucked and munched many a bunch of celery as they 
strolled along the old British coast long before the 
Roman legions under Cesar conquered that island. 
Celery does grow wild along the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware bays, but English writers had it down firstin 
their books, and to them we can afford to yield. 





“Some very foolish fellow, who could smell no 
wrong in it, brought garlic front Sieily. For doing 80, 
the individual should have been ‘scent’ to Congress 
and his garlic returned to the land from whenee It 
came, 

“spain gave the beet, while to that land and te 
other parts of Southern Europe we must bow im tear- 
ful gratitude for the great horse-radish. The bean 
and the pea first opened their eyes in the region of the 
Nile, while the peach claims Persia for its home. 
Kraut-eating Germany opens her book and proves the 
cabbage a child of the ‘Faderland.’ Let it be hers, 
She needs it all fof seur-kraut. Germany would 
hardly be Germany if cabttage ceased to grow there. 

‘Wneivilized Africa, with her barbarous hordes, 

sh sands and undeveloped resources, gives the 
egg-plant ad het greatest contribution to our garden 
stores, 
“Exactly where the fiiubarb first spread its 
broad leaves seems to be involved in doubt. Well, in 
China some travelers say that rhubarb first did grow, 
while others fix its birthplace within the realm of the 
Russian Czar. 

“Here the modest currant whispers in our ear, 
‘My home first was in Greece,’ while the glossy quince 
asserts that ‘in early days she was the currant’s 
nearest neighbor.’ Last, but not least, comes lettuce, 
whose origin to us is unknown. Cultivated from time 
immemorial, lettuce is pow a garden plant in all parte 
of the civilized world. It flourishes beneath the burn- 
ing sun of Louisiana and does equally a8 weil in the 
land of the far Northwest.” 








AN OLD TIME BANDIT CHIEF. 


A ropser famous in Italy abont two cem 
turies and a half since, and called “ King of the Cam- 
pagna,” was Marco Sciarra, who commanded six 
hundred men. The Neapolitan territories becoming 
too hot for him, he etiered the States of the Chureh, 
and there the viceroy’s troops dared not act. 

A great delay occurred in consequence, and when 
the necessary arrangements were made for the Nea 
politan commander’s crossing the frontier, Sciarra re 
turned into the kingdom of Naples by another way. 
While Count Miranda was looking for him in the 
Romen States, he was sacking Celano in the Vice- 
royalty. Being again beset, and again retreating 
over the border, he was harassed by enemies behind 
and before. He repaired to the rough region of the 
Abruzzi, and keeping the peasantry indirectly in his 
pay by always giving them something, and never 
taking anything from them, he received valuable in- 
formation from them on all occasions, and escaped 
sundry secret expeditions undertaken against him. 
The regular forces, on penetrating the outposts of his 
strongholds, always lost some of their men without 
ever secing a brigand. 

At this period of his life he had a memorable ren- 
contre, Stopping a company of travelers on the road 
from Rome to Naples, his dexterous followers soon 
cut the girts of the horses and mules, and made their 
masters lie down, face to earth, None remained 
standing but one gentleman of noble bearing, who, 
when the order “ Faccia in terra’ was addressed to 
to pe of obeying it, stepped up to Marco, 
ali $ 


“J am Torquato Tasso.”’ 

“The poet |? exclaimed the robber, and dropping 
on his knees, he kissed his hand. 

Not only was Tasso allowed to depart unrified, but 
even his entire company escaped without the loss of @ 
single scudo. 

Being attacked soon after by a force of four thou- 
sand men, he rushed down on them, wounded their 
leader, Den Carlo Spinelli, and routed bis troops, 
Clement VIII, a man of courage and action, assum- 
ing the pontificate, so well concerted his measures 
with the Spano-Neapolitan Government, that by rais- 
ing new forces and adopting a better system, they 
reduced the robbers to a very undesirable condition, 
The regular forces were not quartered on the country 
a, but paid them for all necessaries Benny 

rom them, and in all other respects treated them so 

well, that the robbers’ hiding-places and their designs 
were revealed. Marco finding the day go against 
him, escaped to Venice, where despite, or perhaps in 
consequence of his peculiar antecedents, he received 
command of the troops acting against the Uscocchi 
(pirates). His brother continued to head the Abruzzi 
bands, and as often as he could obtain leave of ab- 
sence, he repaired to these heights to comfort the 
brigands by his presence. In Ancona, he met his 
death from the dagger of a supposed friend, who had 
soem bongs over by Aldobrandini, the Pope’s com- 
mmander, 








ANTEDILUVIAN DiscovertEs Mapr NEAR Bure 
LINGTON, N. J.—A discovery of some geological im- 
portance has just been made on the grounds of the 
Vincentstown Marl Company, near Burlington, N. J. 
Some workmen, while digging the foundation for a 
projected building, came over a number of fossils, the 
remains apparently of some of the huge monstrosities 
which inhabited this planet at the opening of the ter- 
tiary period. These fossilized relics are said by men 
of science to be those of a mastodon, a large fish and 
@ mammalia of a race of monsters which were most 
numerous at about the period at which the earth be- 
gan to get fit for the habitation of man. Among 
these were found a grinder tooth fourteen inches in 
circumference, four inches in breadth, and, notwith- 
standing the loss of weight which its age and sur- 
roundings must have effected, is two pounds in 
weight. It is now in possession of Mr. J. 8. Cook, the 
Superintendent of the works of the Marl Company. 
It was white when first taken from the earth, but a 
few hours’ exposure to the air made itblack, Abone 
eight feet in length, and as many inches in diameter, 
was also taken out. Exposure to the air made this 
80 brittle that it broke when handled. Mr. Cook also 
found a tooth of a shark, three inches long, and a 
number of other curiosities, As soon as these dis- 
coveries became noised about, the grounds were vis- 
ited by a numberof scientific gentlemen. These 
found a number of geological gems. Prof. Marsh 
took from the ground, among other things, the rib of 
a whale and the snout of aswordfish. Prof. Thomas 
also visited the grounds, and declared them rich in 

logical deposits. It is understood that the search 
‘or these interesting relics will be continued until 
enough shall have been gathered to complete the 
skeletons of which pieces have been found, The 
search cannot proceed without further interesting dis- 
coveries being made. 


How Pxortz Fixp Huspanps anp WIvEs In 
RouMANIA.—As the time for the fair approaches, the 
fathers whose children are marriageable collect what 
they can afford as a dower. Whatever this consists 
of, it is packed, if possible, into a cart or carriage, 
and on the appointed day they all—fathers, children 
and chattels—start for some trysting-place, generally 
chosen among the western mountains of Transylva- 
nia. When the fair is opened, the fathers climb to 


| the top of their carriages, and shout with the whole 


power of their lungs, “I have a daughter to marry. 
Who wants awife?’’ The call is answered by some 
other parent who has a son he is anxious to pair off. 
The two parents compare notes, and if the marriage 
portion is satisfactory, the treaty is there and then 
concluded, The young man takes possession of his 
wife with all her goods and chattels, and drives off 
merrily. If, on the other hand, the match is not 
equal, or for some other reason unsatisfactory, then 
the parents begin to cry their live merchandise once 
more, 
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Photographing the Eclipse. 


THE late solar eclipse was an event which 
was heralded and predicted many years ago, 
but during the past year has attracted very 
great attention. The special attention of pho- 
tographers has been called to it as a subject of 
great interest for the camera, and we are glad 
to know that good and interesting results fol- 
lowed, The idea of making photographs of 
the great source of light himself, particularly 
when he was partially or totally deprived of his 
power, had a charm about it which many found 
it impossible to overcome. My friend Dr. Vogel, 
whom it will be remembered secured the best 
photographs of the 1868 eclipse, awakened a 
desire in me to emulate him, so I joined Pro- 
fessor Henry Morton, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, 
in his plans and efforts to organize a party for 
the purpose. During the last session of Con- 
gress an appropriation of five thousand dollars 
was made for the expenses of photographing 
and observing the eclipse. This was placed in 
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GRACE CHURCH, LYONS, WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y., 
REV. WM. H. WILLIAMS, PASTOR.—?PROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ©. H. RAVELL,—SEE PAGE 391, 





the hands of Professor J. H. C. Coffin, head of 
the Nautical Almanac Office, U. 8, N,, who, 
taking charge of the Astronomical Department 
himself, authorized Professor Morton to make 
up the photographic branch, and take charge of 
the same, This Professor Morton undertook. 
One would think it a small job, perhaps, but 
there was much to do. First, telescopes had to 
be secured. This done, they had to be altered 
and qrranged for thc purpose, and that done, 





the men to work them had to be secured— 
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skillful men, understanding their business, and 
not apt to become excited—men who were 
willing to volunteer their time and labor for 
the cause of science. 

All this accomplished, the next thing was to 
exercise the parties in their parts, which was 
done in Philadelphia from time to time as the 
weather would allow. 

The result of this work by Professor Morton 
and his assistants is recorded further on. 








On arriving at Burlington, Iowa, our party 
was divided into three, so that the chances of 
being defeated in our plans by the clouds might 
be lessened, and sent to different stations as 
follows : 

With the High School telescope, 6 inch aper- 
ture, 9 feet focal length, Professor A. M. Mayer, 
Ph. D., and Mr. O. H. Kendall, in charge of the 
adjustment of the instrument and management 
of the apparatus for exposures, and Messrs. 


HON, WILLIAM JASPER BLACKBURN, OF LOUISIANA.—SEE PAGE 391. 
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BOARD A SOUND STEAMER WHILE UNDER FULL HEADWAY.—SEE PAGE 391. 








O. H. Willard, H. C. Phillips and J. Mahoney 
having charge of the entire photographic 
work. This party was stationed at Burlington. 

With the Gettysburg telescope, 6 inch aper- 
ture, 84 feet focal length, Professor C. F. 
Himes, Mr. J. Zentmayer and Mr. ™. Moelling 
in charge of the instrument, etc., and Mr. 
J. C. Browne ‘and Mr. W. J. Baker, who 
managed all the photographic processes. This 
party was stationed at Ottumwa, about 75 miles 
nearly west of Burlington. 

With the University telescope were Professor 
Morton and myself, in charge of the instrument, 
and Messrs. H. M. Clifford, James Cremer, and 
W. V. Ranger as photographers. We were also 
joined by Mr. John Carbutt, of Chicago, as a 
volunteer, who gave us most efficient aid in 
our manipulations. 

Mount Pleasant being where our section was 
to be stationed, we proceeded there at once. 
Soon after our arrival we were waited upon by 
Professor Mansfield and Hon, Judge Vale, who 
offered us the hospitalities of the citizens. In 
the evening we were joined by an astronomical 





REV. WM. H. WILLIAMS.—-YROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY ©. H. RAVELL.—sEE PaGE $91. 


party, consisting ef Professors Watson and 
Merriman of the University of Michigan, and 
Professors Van Fleck and Mullen Johnson of the 
Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn. 

It was agreed by all the parties that the 
County Fair grounds would be the best location 
from which to make our observations, and upon 
application to his honor, Mayor Strawn, we 
were granted the privilege of using the grounds 
for our purpose. The erection of a proper 
dark-room was our next care, and in doing this 
we were also aided by Mayor Strawn. 
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Onr chemicals and apparatus were then 
opened, and everything found in perfect work- 
ing order. Our first night at Mount Pleasant 
was attended by a terrific thunder-shower, and 
the lightning striking near by several times. 
This led some of the more ignorant and super- 
stitious citizens to look upon us with suspicion. 
One old man, commenting upon the weather the 
second day we were there, declared that we had 
no business to be inquiring into the works of 
the Almighty, and He would make it rain to dis- 
appoint us. It looked very much as if his pre- 
diction was going to be true up to the time of 
our retiring on Friday evening, and our faith 
began to weaken. 

Up to midnight (and we know not how much 
later) on Friday the heavens were clouded, and 
a chilly northeaster blowing. We kept up our 
hopes, however, and to some effect, for on 
Saturday we were favored with an entire day 
more clear and perfect than any we had seen 
at home for months. The sky was cloudless, 
and the sun so bright and warm that it was an 
easy matter to wonder how it ever could be 
eclipsed. With light hearts we proceeded 
early to our scene of action. Our chemicals 
were again tested, and everything found in as 
perfect order as when they left Philadelphia. 
Our parts were rehearsed again and again, and 
each one felt that if the sun continued to shine 
we should have all the success desired. 

The astronomers had their telescopes in posi- 
tion, and ours stood ready for the work. We 
had to build a fence around it to keep off un- 
official observers. In order to test our baths, 
etc., once more several stereoscopic groups of 
the astronomers and photographers were made. 
All was right, and the hour was near at hand 
when it was predicted that the moon and sun 
should begin their struggle for the mastery. 
Messrs. Clifford and Ranger coated and sensi- 
tized the plates ; Mr. Carbutt developed; Mr. 
Cremer received the plates from, and passed 
them into, the dark-room ; Professor Morton 
managed the telescope, and I made the expo- 
sures, each man standing at his post for over 
two hours, working almost continually. Our 
dark-room was large, and arranged to suit us. 
Two holes were cut in one side—one to pass 
the plates out, and the other to pass them in 
again after exposure. The telescope was about 
five feet from the dark-room, so that exposures 
could be quickly made whenever required. 

We were now told by the astronomers that 
the moon would soon reach the sun. Plates 
were prepared at once, ready to get a picture 
of first contact. Professor Watson was to sig- 
nal us by lifting his hand at the moment. Our 
plate was in the camera, and the slide drawn, 
while we watched for the signal.. Up went the 
hand, click went the little diaphragm, and the 
first exposure was made, the plate showing, on 
development, the least contact, looking like the 
impression made upon an apple by the thumb, 
when testing its ripeness. Negatives were 
then made at intervals of five to ten minute 
until totality took place, and after totality un 
the eclipse was ended and over. 

“Totality will occur in six minutes,” cried 
Prof. Watson, as agreed. ‘‘ Totality will occur 
in six minutes,” we re-echoed to our co-labor- 
ers in the dark-room, and soon after the plates 
began to appear. Totality came, lasted two 
minutes and forty-eight seconds, and four ex- 
posures were made. Thcre being plenty of 
men to work their parts, all things worked 
emoothly and well, and our expedition was a 
grand success. 

Three of our party, however, were martyred 
to science, and these were the men in the 
dark-room. More persons living in the United 
States have seen Niagara or the Mammoth 
Cave or the Yosemite Valley than have seen a 
total eclipse, and it will be a. p. 1901 before 
another can be observed, yet these men stuck 
to their work like heroes, and saw absolutely 
nothing of the totality. 

And now how shali I convey to your readers 
an idea of what a total eclipse is like? I was 
continually interrupted making exposures ; yet, 
between them, I witnessed a phenomenon—a 
grand—an awe-inspiring sight, which I shall 
never forget. How shall I describe it? 

In the year 1842 there was a total eclipse of 
the sun, visible in the South of France. Arago 
tells us that at Perpignan, nearly twenty thou- 
sand persons, smoked glass in hand, stood ready 
to witness it, and shouted aloud when it came. 
Had I the descriptive power of those twenty 
thousand, I could not describe my impressions 
during totality. I had read many descriptions 
of a total eclipse: had studied up the matter 
with photographic views of one; thought I 
knew just what to expect and how it would 
look. My information on the subject only added 
to my surprise. 

My position at the telescope enabled me to 
watch the progress of the eclipse nicely. About 
a quarter of an hour after contact, the diminu- 
tion in the light began to be quite perceptible, 
and near totality the air became so much cooler, 
that, ha a linen coat on, I wished for a 
ee ak The air seemed like it does when 
@ storm is gathering overhead ; a bank of clouds 
in the south, which were not visible when the 
gun was shining fully, now began to assume 
color ; — a silvery glare, then gray, then yel- 
lowish, and finally a bright orange-red color. 
The biue of the sky changed into various colors 
too, and my companions’ faces began to assume 

a livid appearance. The changes were 
very gradual. With my mind upon my work, 
anxious lest I should fail, I had less opportun- 
ity to watch the phenomena than I desired, but 
what I saw remembered, Totality took place. 
It was dark, but not as the darkness of night. 
These pages could hardly be read at the time. 
I have seen moonlight nights brighter than it 
was then. We could all reaaily see to do our 
work. As I had chances to lift my eyes up- 
ward, oh! what a sight met them! A moment 
before and the narrowest rim of the sun was 
shining so brightly the eye could not gaze upon 
it without pain. Now, the struggle is over for 
the moment; the moon has gained the mas- 
gery, and the sun is eclipsed / The light had 





passed away instantly, like the flames of agreat 
fire sometimes do when, with one grand leap 
upward, they fall suddenly, mastered by the 
water fhrown upon them—like the snuffing of 
a candle in a dark room. 

There, hung in the heavens, ay, between 
heaven and earth, upheld by the hand of God, 
were the two great orbs face to face! A great 
round shadow ; all around it a brilliant circle 
of light of a brownish golden color, broken here 
and there at irregular intervals by the brighter 
pink protuberances of irregular size and shape, 
crowned by the corona, glorious and bright, 
shooting its sheats of rays in all directions, 
weakest where the protuberances were largest, 
but all-inspiriting, awe-inspiring, wonderful, 
glorious, making one feel that our Creator must 
be near at hand to bring about such a display 
of His wondrous and Almighty power. Silence 
reigned. Naught could be heard but the counts 
of the astronomers, and the click of our drop, 
as each plate was exposed. There hung the spec- 
tacle on the heavenly screen, like a gigantic view 
in the magic lantern! Oh, whatasight! We 
looked overhead once, and our eyes met seve- 
ral stars which seemed to rebuke us for looking 
at them. The same feeling of reproof came 
over us as the great protuberance on the lower 
edge of the sun was looked at time and again. 

Four plates had now been exposed, and now, 
as we looked, “ God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light,” for there comes a bright 
dazzling flash of light, triumphant, like the 
victor of some great conquest ; like the leaping 
of the waters as they reach the falls at Niagara; 
like the joy that broke upon the heart of the 
aggrieved father at the sight of the returned 
prodigal; like the scene that followed when our 
Saviour said, ‘Lazarus, come forth!” The 
battle was decided, and the sun, the victor! 
The shadow moved rapidly on, as if chagrined, 
and the light began to grow brighter and 
brighter. The mighty god of the day had only 
been mastered for a moment, as it were, to 
come out more brightly, warmly, and genially, 
to scatter his blessed light upon us. 

Ah! how little can what I have written give 
you an idea of the glory of that phenomena. 

From the negatives that were taken I send 
you four pictures, all the size of the image on 
the negatives. The first on the right upper 
side was the sixth or seventh one taken after 
first contact, being more striking than those 
taken previously. The sun-spots are plainly 
visible. The lines running across are the 
spider-lines spoken of by Prof. Morton in his 
paper. These were for determining the angles 
of position, and were not, of course, a part of 
the sun. The next picture to the left was 
taken a few moments before totality, showing 
the progress of the moon. It also shows the 
principal sun-spot. The next picture is one 
taken during totality. The exposure being 
made short, in order to secure the most of the 
protuberances (for remember the moon was 
moving all the time), the corona is scarcely 
visible. A very good idea of the shape and 
number of the protuberances may be had from 
this. One, it will be seen, assumes a sort of 
cross-shape, and is very singular. The one on 
the lower edge seemed to us the brightest and 
largest. An entire circle is got in this, while 
in some only one side of the sun isshown. The 
last picture was made just a short time before 
the eclipse ended, and, of course, nearly three- 
quarters of an hour a/ter totality. 

We think we are safe in saying that no pho- 
tographs of the sun were ever made so good 
previous to this eclipse. It was very interest- 
ing, doubtless, to those who developed, to 
watch the constantly varying image upon the 
plates, 

After the eclipse had ended, and the sun was 
shining again brightly and gloriously, we busied 
ourselves making stereoscopic groups of the 
astronomers and our party. The satisfaction 
that characterized each face was very discern- 
ible. We had traveled far from our homes to 
witness the great phenomena, It had taken 
place, as predicted, at the very moment. We 
had photographed it all we could, and our 
hearts were content. We were happy and sat- 
isfied. Our efforts resulted in success, and we 
packed up for home. 








A Lost Natton.—A writer in the Natal Mer- 
cury, under date of February 2, 1869, says, when 
treating of the ruins of Simbace: “A day’s march 
from Andowa, between two hills, at the end of a vast 
and fertile valley, are the ruins of Axum. To this 
day incredible flights of stone steps conduct the trav- 
eler up the summits of the hills, in one of which are 
found deep grottoes and vast halls, cut out of the rock 
and ornamented with columns. There, according to 
the traditions of the country, is the tomb of the Queen 
of Saba. The adjoining valley, shaded by majestic 
trees, is filled by ihe remains of the city, consisting of 
huge blocks of stone. Very little of the debris reveal 
their former purpose. There may, however, be dis- 
tinguished two groups of fourteen or fifteen obelisks, 
thrown down. Seven of them are covered with orna- 
ments, and are not less than thirty-six feet in length. 
These masterpieces of ancient architecture reveal to 
us the fact of an ancient civilization in the heart of 
Africa, which has disappeared again thousands of 
years since. Niebuhr tells us of a mighty Abyssinian 
empire existing here, mentioning in particular Saba, 
and says it was so powerful that even the Roman and 
Parthian strength could not prevail against it. This 
last statement was taken from a Greek inscription 
found among the ruins, engraved in stone. On the 
reverse side is another engraving, in some ancient 
language, which has not yet been deciphered, The 
savage tribes guard these ruins with jealous care. No 
living animal is allowed to be killed in them, no tree 
permitted to be destroyed, everything connected with 
them being held sacred, as belonging either to a good 
or evil power. A missionary, who penetrated within 
a short distance of the ruins, writes: ‘In the country 
were also found some very old guns, in a bole in the 
mountain. We got one of the locks of these guns, 
and found it to have a wheel outside, with cogs or 
teeth ; and a tradition exists that they came from 
these ruins. The Basutos often tell us, when asked if 


they acknowl God, about the big stones in the 

al, where created are to be seen, even 
sphinxes, py apd cata- 
combs.’ 





COMING. 


HicHeR and higher! Have the waves no 
pity ? 
So cruelly they mock at my despair ; 
No ship, no boat o’er all the dim horizon, 
No help in answer to my cry and prayer! 


Higher and higher! How my eyes are aching! 
Far in the distance—ah ! is that a sail? 
There—there—how loud and fast my heart is 

beating, 
While Bx, red western light grows faint and 
pale ! 


Nearer and nearer !—oh, ’tis coming nearer, 
Gliding to meet me o’er the foam so white. 

I cannot see it now ; my eyes are blinded, 
And all the earth is fading from my sight. 


Nearer and nearer! E’en my breath is silent ; 
Ah, in an instant hope once more is dead. 

No friendly sail it is ; no help, no rescue, 
But a white sea-bird flying o’er my head. 


Higher and higher! Oh, if death be coming, 
May it come quickly ; ’tis so hard to stand 
And watch the waves, with gentleness so 

mocking, 
Cover my feet and touch my helpless hand. 


Higher and higher! Now the end is coming ; 
Each wave may be the last I watch pass by ; 
No matter if I stand and fight against it, 
Or faint and fall with fear, I still must die. 


A little higher now, and all is over, 
And I have scarcely strength to draw my 
breath : 
I grope in pain and darkness, yet before me 
Distinctly moves the past. Ah, this is 
death ! 








A WONDERFUL STORY. 


Dukine eleven years of varied life in Call- 
fornia, I witnessed and participated in some 
strange scenes and adventures. Not the least 
singular of these, perhaps, was a case of mis- 
taken identity. 

In the early part of the year 1851, the shop 
of Charles Jansen, a wholesale cloth dealer in 
San Francisco, was robbed under the following 
circumstances. About six o’clock in the even- 
ing, all the clerks were out at dinner, and 
Jansen was the only person in the shop. Two 
men entered together, and rushing upon Jansen, 
one of them felled him with a heavy bar of 
iron; the other opened the desk in which the 
merchant kept his money, and, seizing its con- 
tents, consisting of several bags of coin and 
“ dust,” both the robbers escaped. Jansen was 
left bleeding and senseless on the floor, and in 
this condition was found by his clerks on thair 
return. Jansen was removed to his lodgings, 
and lay all night in a state of stupor. By 
morning, however, he had sufficiently rallied 
to give a detailed and perfectly connected ac- 
count of the assault and robbery, and even 
described with a great degree of particularity 
the appearance of the perpetrators. Upon the 
strength of this description, two men, supposed 
to be the guilty parties, were arrested on the 
following day, just as they were stepping on a 
steamboat bound up the Sacramento. 

The occurrence created a great excitement 
in San Francisco. Robberies and murders 
were at that time not unfrequent, and it was 
known that an organized gang, composed in 
part of escaped Australian convicts, was bur- 
rowed among the sand-hills of the neighbor- 
hood, and most of the nightly burglaries and 
outrages were attributed to its members. This 
gang was under the leadership of one James 
Stuart, a desperate scoundrel, whose name was 
a terror throughout the entire State. Many 
crimes had been fixed upon him, and among 
others, the murder of the sheriff of Yuba county. 
By his great skill and finesse, however, Stuart 
had always succeeded in eluding the search, 
both of the regularly constituted police, and 
the detectives of the Vigilance Committees, 

The description given by Jansen of the man 
who struck him down was immediately recog- 
nized by the police authorities as an accurate 
portrait of James Stuart. Every effort was 
used to find him, and at four o’clock the follow- 
ing afternoon, the police were satisfied that 
they had in custody the redoubtable Jim Stuart, 
and his companion, Jo Wildred, the andoubted 
perpetrators of the assault and robbery in 
Jansen’s shop. 

I was, at that time, the local reporter of the 
leading morning journal of San Francisco, and 
as such enjoyed every facility for following, 
through its different stages to its most unex- 
pected termination, this remarkable case. 
Greater than ever was the excitement when 
the journals announced that Stuart and his 
companion were in custody. People began to 
gather at an early hour upon the “ plaza,” and 
the citizens rather freely expressed the opinion 
that if the authorities did not act with unusual 
promptitude in this case, they would save the 
authorities the trouble, and do for Stuart and 
Wildred themselves. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning after the 
arrest, I was informed that the preliminary 
examination of the men would take place that 
afternoon before a magistrate. Jansen had be- 
come worse, and it was feared that he would 
die. It was, therefore, important that the men 
should be confronted with him, and his testi- 
mony taken as speedily as possible. This was 
done soon after noon. The men were privately 
conveyed to Jansen’s apartment, and in the 
presence of the magistrate and his clerk, 
his medical attendant, and myself, Jansen’s 
evidence was given, with the warning from his 
physician that he might be upon the verge of 
the grave. When the men were introduced, 
Jansen looked carefully at both of them, 
thoroughly scanning their features. He then 
unhesitatingly said that he recognized the 
smaller (known now as Jim Stuart) as the man 
who felled him with the bar of iron—of this he 
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a not have the slightest doubt. 
the other, he was not so positive, yet 
believed him to be the Sosmmtiine _s 
Jansen’s room with Jansen’s testimony. ee 
men were taken before the examining m Z 
trate, whose office was on the “ plaza,” in what 
was called the * adobe building,” , 
” 

re ae was filled with an excited popu. 

’ was evident that trouble was brew. 
ing. The prejudice against all persons who had 
come from Australia was very strong, and all 
emigrants were classed under the general title - 
of “ Sydney ducks.” They were regarded with 
great suspicion, and many had—indeed, among 
them some very respectable peple—been 
warned away, and obliged to leave the State 

When the men were brought before the ma. 
gistrate, they gave their names as Thomas 
Berdue and Joseph Wildred. Berdue, who wag 
named in the charge as “ Stuart, alias Berdue.” 
was about forty years of age, of medium 
height, with a peculiar sharp face, piercing 
black eyes, and a heavy bushy beard, He 
stated that he had been in the mines ; had only 
arrived in San Francisco a few days before in 
company with Wildred, who had been ‘his 
“chum” in the mining camp. That he had 
come down to meet his wife and infant child 
who had just arrived from Australia. That he 
knew nothing of the robbery of Jansen’s shop, 
and that he had never been known by the name 
of Stuart. Five or six witnesses were called 
who swore positively, however, to his being 
Stuart : and upon his stating that there were 
several persons in San Francisco who knew him 
for Berdue, a half hour’s grace was given him 
in which to have them summoned. An officer 
was dispatched for them, but returned with the 
information that not one of them could be 
found. It afterward appeared that, fearing that 
they, too, might meet with a long rope anda 
short shrift, in case they appeared in behalf of 
@ man whom the public had already tried and 
condemned, they had already left the city. 

Before the examination was completed, the 
throng around the office became so great and 
so clamorous, that the magistrate, evidently 
fearing that his prisoners would be violently 
rescued, thought it best for their own safety to 
place them in jail as quickly as possible, 
Without then giving his decision and commit- 
ting them, he and his officers succeeded in con- 
veying them by the back door into a carriage 
which was some distance on the road to the 
jail, before the surrounding throng was aware 
of its departure. 

The jail and court-house were, at that time 
in a large wooden building, originally erected 
for a hotel, on the corner of Montgomery and 
Pacific streets, a distance of about an eighth of 
a mile from the “‘ plaza.” Before the carriage, 
containing Berdue and Wildred, reached there 
a dense mass of men blocked up the principal 
streets leading to it. By the time the men ar- 
rived, the dark room, in which the recorder 
was then sitting, was thronged. The men, 
however, were safely brought in, it being neces- 
sary that they should come formally before the 
recorder before being committed to jail. They 
were surrounded by a body of police, and 
Jansen’s testimony was read aloud by the re- 
corder’s clerk. Upon hearing this, the mob 
became furious. Cries of “Hang them !— 
hang them !” rang through the room, and were 
echoed by thousands of voices outside. It was 
a fearful moment for Berdue and Wildred, 
who, pale as shadows, clung to the police 
for safety. It is probable that they would 
have been immediately seized, and, if not 
first torn in pieces by the mob, hung upon 
one of the beams of the court-house cor- 
ridor, had it not been for a fortunate circum- 
stance that saved their lives. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and in the room adjoining the one in 
which the recorder sat, once a week on that 
day a volunteer military company met for drill. 
At this very hour, indeed, its members were 
practicing the manual of arms. The cries of 
‘*Hang them” became louder and more gene- 
ral, and a rush was made upon the open space 
enclosed by a railing, which separated the 
court from the spectators, and the frail barrier 
broke down. At this moment the recorder 
threw open the door communicating with the 
drill-room, and in an instant fifty men, with 
fixed bayonets, rushed upon the crowd, driving 
it before them like sheep. The court-room 
was soon cleared, and the prisoners, shaking 
like aspen leaves, were quickly hustled, for 
safety, into the cells below. 

All that afternoon and evening, thousands of 
people remained about the court-house, shout 
ing for the prisoners, demanding that they 
should be brought out and instantly executed. 
Harangues were made, in which the story of 
the robbery was told over and over again, the 
tardy and uncertain course of justice com- 
plained of, and the probable escape of the pris 
oners, if lett to be tried by the constituted au 
thorities, predicted. The imaginations of the 
mob were excited by glowing pictures of San 
Francisco in flames, while murder, robbery, 
and rapine were being committed by the gangs 
of “Sydney ducks” which infested the city. 
The invariable conclusion of all these speeches 
was, that the prisoners should be immediately 
rescued and hung. In the jail now, however, 
were the fifty volunteers, with bayonets and 
loaded muskets, and not one of the loud- 
mouthed orators seemed inclined to lead his 
hearers to an assault which, although it might 
be successful, might also cost him his life. To 
ward night, wiser counsels prevailed, and al 
though some persons lingered about the jail 
till morning, no demonstration of a hostile 
character was made upon it. 

During the night, a compromise was effected 
between a self-constituted committee of citi- 
zens and the judicial authorities. 1t was agreed 
that, on the following day, the prisoners should 
be surrendered to the citizens, not to be di 
rectly executed, but to be tried before a Lynch 
court. The rumor of this arrangement spread 
through the town at an early hour, and by noon 
nearly all the male adult portion of the popu 
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All were quiet and orderly, however, and pa- 
tiently awaited whatever was to come. A little 
before two o’clock, a young and well-known 
lawyer addressed the people, informing them 
of the decision that had been made, and sub- 
mitting to them a number of names of pro- 
posed members of the court. These were 
unanimously approved, and the court, consist- 
ing of one lawyer and two merchants, who 
were to act as judges, and twelve jurymen, was 
organized and in session in a few minutes. A 
wholesale produce dealer, who afterward be- 
came prominent as the President of the Vigil- 
ance Committee of 1856, was appointed prose- 
cuting attorney, and an old and conscientious 
lawyer was chosen to defend the prisoners. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, about three 
o’clock, when Berdue and Wildred, more dead 
than alive, were brought into the court-room. 
The prosecuting attorney opened his case in a 
few calm words, and the evidence was pro- 
ceeded with. Jansen, notwithstanding his 
weak and suffering condition, was brought 
down and gave his testimony clearly, distinctly, 
and with evident conviction of itstruth. As 
to the man Berdue, he again swore positively, 
while as to Wildred, he expressed but slight 
doubt. A circumstance had, however, come to 
light while Wildred was in jail which told 
heavily against him. Upon the right sleeve of 
his coat, near the elbow, was found a dried clot 
of what looked very like, and was assumed to 
be, blood; and upon a piece of goods in Jan- 
sen’s shop was found a corresponding blood 
mark. A clerk testified that this package was 
on the counter near the door, and in just such 
a@ position, at just such a height, that Wildred, 
in escaping, might have left the mark upon it, 
as he brushed it with his elbow. A number of 
witnesses testified again to the identity of Wil- 
dred’s companion with Jim Stuart. One man 
swore to having lived three months in a mining 
camp with Stuart, and unhesitatingly declared, 
upon his oath, that Stuart was then defore him. 
No witnesses were found for the defense, and 
no evidence given. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the prose- 
cuting attorney made his appeal to the jury, 
demanding the conviction of the prisoners, and 
he was followed by their counsel. The latter 
had, during the afternoon, been in conversa- 
tion with Berdue and Wildred, and was evi- 
dently convinced of their innocence, and satis- 
fied that in the case of Berdue there was a 
mistake as to identity—that it was not Jim 
Stuart. His plea was one for mercy—for time 
to investigate more thoroughly the whole mat- 
ter—for an opportunity to be given to these 
men, when the passions of the populace 
should have subsided, to produce — as 
he assured them they could produce— 
ample evidence of their innocence. The old 
man grew eloquent, and evidently was affecting 
the jury and the crowd, who had waited pa- 
tiently in the room during the entire proceed- 
ings. As he closed, a round of applause 
greeted his effort. The jury, under a charge 
from the presiding judge, retired to an adjoin- 
ing room; and during the two hours between 
ten o’clock and midnight, Berdue and Wildred 
remaining in the court-room, surrounded by a 
citizen guard chosen for the occasion, anxiously 
awaited the verdict of life or death. Near mid- 
night quite a dramatic scene occurred. A wo- 
man, young, and by no means ill-looking, and 
bearing in her arms an infant child, forced her 
way into the court-room, as she had forced it 
through the dense mob surrounding it. Her 
baby, and her woman’s weakness, her only pass, 
got through that assemblage of rough men. 
She was Berdue’s wife, and upon seeing him, 
she threw her babe in his arms, and fell ex- 
hausted at his feet, where she lay speechless 
and sobbing, till removed to another room. 

At a little after midnight, the jury, by a mes- 
senger, informed the court that it was impos- 
sible for them to agree. A ray of hope shot 
across the faces of the prisoners as this mes- 
sage was given, but it was changed to a look of 
dread and horror when the report having 
reached the outside throng, it was received with 
@ general shout of ‘Hang them! hang them !” 
In order to allay the excitement, the presiding 
judge requested the prosecuting attorney to ad- 
dress the crowd. This he did, and reminded 
them that as they had placed this matter in the 
hands of a citizen court, they were in honor 
bound to abide that court’s decision; and his 
personal popularity, rather than his arguments, 
had the effect to lower the temperature of their 
passions, and when he returned into the court- 
room all was quiet. It was now one o’clock, 
and the jury sent in another communication to 
the effect that they could not agree. The court 
consulted together in silence, and then ordering 
the citizen guard to convey the prisoners back 
to their cells, the jury was called in and dis- 
charged. The court then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the president. 

The crowd, wearied with excitement, rap- 
idly retired, but several hundred persons re- 
mained all night about the court-house. The 
mayor of the city, an exceedingly popular man, 
addressed these, and recommended them to 
retire. He assured them that justice should be 
done—that the prisoners should have a speedy 
trial by the regular judicial authorities, and re- 
commended them to leave the matter in their 
hands. The morning journals contained para- 
graphs to the same effect, and on Monday, 
althpugh knots of stragglers remained about 
the court-house, there was little excitement, 
and it was generally understood and agreed 
upon that, as the grand jury was then in ses- 
sion, the prisoners should be immediately taken 
before that body. “If,” was the argument 
used —“ if the judicial authorities fail te punish 
them, then we will take and execute them 
without judge or jury.” 

The grand jury, in the course of the day. 
found a “ true bill,” and three weeks afterward 
the men were arraigned before the criminal 
court. The same evidence given upon the 
Lynch trial was reproduced here, and Jansen, 
now ftapidly recovering, appeared in person, 
and coniirmed his former testimony. Addi- 





tional witnesses were introduced to prove the 
identity of Berdue with Stuart, and Wildred’s 
coat was passed over to a professed chemist, 
who reported the clot upon the elbow to be 
blood. The trial lasted but a few hours, and 
resulted in the conviction of both the men for 
the crime charged in the indictment, and both 
were sentenced to the extreme penalty of the 
law—fourteen years’ confinement in the peni- 
tentiary of the State. 

Wildred was immediately conveyed there, 
but for Berdue a requisition was in waiting, 
demanding him for trial as Jim Stuart, the 
murderer of the sheriff of Yuba. The night of 
his conviction he was taken to Marysville, 
where the grand jury had already found a bill 
against him. In a few days he was tried as 
Jim Stuart, sworn to for Jim Stuart by at least 
a dozen witnesses, convicted as Jim Stuart, and 
as Jim Stuart sentenced to be hanged in about 
three weeks from the time of his conviction. 

Meanwhile the San Franciscan Committee of 
Vigilance had become a permanent organiza- 
tion, and its Argus eyes discovered much crime 
and many criminals. One evening, about a 
week previous to the day set for the execution 
of Berdue, some of the detectives of the com- 
mittee were out upon a scout among the sand- 
hills which then stretched between San Fran- 
cisco and the Mission de Lorés. Suddenly and 
accidentally they came upon a man lying upon 
the ground, and sleeping, partially covered 
with branches of the ‘scrub oak,” which grew 
in profusion in that vicinity. What was their 
surprise, upon holding a lantern to ils face, at 
recognizing him as Jim Stuart, the man, as 
they supposed, who had just been sentenced to 
be hanged at Marysville. He was taken to the 
committee-rooms, and an agent immediately 
dispatched up the river. He was even more 
surprised, upon reaching Marysville, to learn 
that Jim Stuart, alias Berdue, was still there, 
safe in custody, and was to be duly hanged on 
the following Friday. He had an interview 
with the condemned man, and returned to San 
Francisco, convinced that he held the key to 
all this mystery, and that Berdue was inno- 
cent. Ere his return, however, the whole mys- 
tery was explained. Stuart—the real Stuart— 
in the hands of the San Franciscan Committee, 
had made a full confession. He acknowledged 
the murder of the sheriff of Yuba, acknow- 
ledged the robbery of Jansen’s shop, and ac- 
quitted Wildred of any participation or connec- 
tion with him. The Governor of the State, 
happening to be in San Francisco at the time, 
after an interview with Stuart, immediately 
forwarded a full pardon to Berdue. It arrived 
two days before the one set for the execution, 
and immediately on receiving it he took the 
boat for San Francisco. 

The real Jim Stuart was hanged by the 
Vigilance Committee on the day which had 
been fixed for the execution of the man to 
whom his name and crime had been attributed, 
and Berdue was present at his execution. The 
hanging took place upon California Street 
Wharf, and the galiows was a derrick erected 
there for hoisting merchandise in and eut of 
vessels, At a given signal, in the presence of 
four or five thousand people, the wretched man 
was “run up” and strangled. After hanging 
half an hour, the body was cut down, and 
dropped from the derrick into a boat. The 
committee’s surgeon, the coroner, and myself, 
were the only persons beside the oarsmen per- 
mitted to enter it. We rowed over to an 
engine-house near by, where we deposited the 
body, and where the coroner, with an eye to 
his fee, proposed holding an inquest. Upon 
our arrival, two more surgeons were admitted, 
and a superficial medical examination of the 
body made, The neck was not broken, and 
upon lancing a vein the blood flowed freely. 
The physicians all agreed that, with a good gal- 
vanic battery, they could have restored life to 
the inanimate body of the murderer and robber. 

I am fond of dramatic situations, and I sug- 
gested that we should send for Berdue. In 
half an hour he arrived. He stood quietly for 
several minutes by the table on which Stuart 
was lying, and gazed upon his fixed features. 
It was like a living man looking at his own 
corpse. I never, before or since, saw such a 
resemblance between two men. Stuart was, 
perhaps, a trifle the stouter, but having seen 
either one, I should have unhesitatingly sworn 
at any future time to the other as that one. 








A SCENE ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


As the Sound steamers approach the city of 
New York, on their way from Newport, there is con- 
siderable curiosity among the passengers to know 
what has transpired throughout the busy world dur- 
ing the short voyage. Taking advantage of this de- 
mand for news, an enterprising newsvender, in a 
skiff, boldly approaches the steamer, and, skillfully 
manceuvring his frail bark close under the counter 
of the huge vessel, dexterously filngs over the taffrail 
@ package of newspapers, which is caught by his 
agent on board. The steamer does not in the least 
alter her course or decrease her speed, and a moment 
after the little skiff is tossing far behind, a speck on 
the waters. 








Grace Church, Lyons, Wayne County, N. Y., 
Rev. William H. Williams, Pastor. 


Tuts church is built of dark granite. The 
nave is in the Tudor Gothic, or perpendicular style of 
architecture, and the chancel, a more recent addition, 
in the early English style. The edifice stands on a 
fine location on Phelps street, one of the most promi- 
nent of the village streets. P 

Among its rectors are numbered some of the most 
distinguished clergymen of the day—the Rev. Dr. 
Cooke, rector of St. Bartholomew's, New York ; Right 
Rev. Dr. Bissell, Bishop of Vermont; Dr. Schuyler, 
rector of St. Paul’s, New Haven, Conn. ; the Rev. W. 
W. Montgomery, a grandson of Bishop White ; Rev. 
Mr. Hills, of Syracuse, and others, 

The present rector, the Rev. William H. Williama, 
was graduated by Burlington College and the General 
Theological Seminary of New York. He was pre. 
viously rector of Trinity Church, in Granville, N. Y., 
and of St. Stephen’s, Ridgefield, and was for a short 





period settled in New York city at the Holy Apostles 
and Trinity Chapel. 

Grace Church has a fine membership of active and 
liberal-hearted Christians, and has largely interested 
itself in works of benevolence and education, 








HON. WILLIAM JASPER BLACKBURN. 


Amore the most prominent men of the 
South whose loyalty to the Government and sterling 
patriotism during the late struggle between liberty 
and slavery are ever to be remembered and revered 
by the American people, none were more conspicuous 
for devotion to the Union than the subject of this 
sketch, 

Mr. Blackburn was born in the State of Arkansas, 
near the Missouri border, on the 24th of July, 1820. 
His early facilities for acquiring even a common- 
school education were exceedingly limited, and the 
meagre learning which he obtained in his earlier 
youth was procured under the most trying and dis- 
advantageous circumstances, 

His father died when he was only seven years 
old, and his mother died not many years afterward. 
Through eres of the Hon. Lewis B. Tully, 
one of the ict judges of Arkansas, the lonely and 
destitute orphan entered Jackson College, Columbia, 
Tenn., where he remained until ill-health compelled 
him to give up his studies. Returning to his native 
State, he took up the printer’s trade, in the office 
of the Batesville News, and became a thorough prac- 
tical scholar and good writer. In October, 1848, he 
emigrated with his family to Louisiana, and soon 
after he established a newspaper in the town of 
Meriden, in Claiborne parish. In the spring of 1852 
he removed to Homer, the newly-established seat of 
justice of Claiborne parish, and founded the Homer 
Iliad, 

When the question of secession was first agitated 
in the South, Mr. Blackburn opposed it with 
all his power. During the war, he continued to 
combat the destructive heresy of State-rights, and 
the foul assumption of the Divine sanction of 
slavery, both in his paper and as a public speaker ; 
until finally his life was openly demanded by 
the infuriated “‘mob,” and his independent and 
manly journal was, at times, suppressed by the rebel 
authorities. But during the entire war he remained 
true and steadfast to the Union ; and he stands to- 
day as one of the very few in his State, or throughout 
the South, who, during all the dark hours of rebel- 
lion and wrong in his native land, refused to bow 
down and bend the knee to treason and anarchy. 

In the fall of 1867 Mr. Blackburn was elected a Dele- 
gaie to the Constitutional Convention, which soon 
after met in New Orleans. In that body he took a 
prominent part, and was regarded as the leader of 
the Conventien. 

In the spring of 1868 Mr. Blackburn was nominated 
by the Republicans of the 5th Congressional district 
of Louisiana to represent them in the Fortieth Con- 
gress ; and although the attempt was deemed hazard- 
ous for a man of his well-known antecedents, he 
entered fearlessly into the campaign, and came out of 
the contest with a very large majority. 

In private life Mr. Blackburn exhibits the true 
nobility of manhood, and is greatly admired for his 
social graces and conversational powers. 








National Labor Congress, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue third annual session of the National 
Labor Congress was opened in the Assembly Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at ten o'clock, on Monday morning, 
August 16th. This Congress contained a large num- 
ber of delegates, representing a much more extended 
constituency than those which assembled in the New 
York Convention last year. There were delegates 
from six international organizations ; from as many 
State Grand Lodges, Labor Unions, and Trades As- 
semblies, and 111 local Unions, of which 50 are found 
in New York and Pennsylvania. It was supposed 
that nearly 300,000 workingmen were represented, 
The Congress occupied three days in discussing Miss 
Anthony’s right to a seat therein, and ended in her 
rejection as an active delegate. During the session of 
the Congress papers were presented on Convict Labor 
Finance, Public Land, Female Labor, and other sub: 
jects, including a protest against the news monopoly 
created by the alliance between the Associated Press 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
labors of the Congress were completed on Saturday, 
August 2ist, when it was adjourned for one year. 








The National Educational Convention, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Tue delegates of the National Educational 
Convention assembled in the assembly-room of the 
New Jersey State Normal School, at Trenton, 
N. J., on Monday, August 16th. A large number of 
the most prominent school-teachers in the country 
were present, and the exercises were of a pleasingly 
varied and highly interesting character. On Wednes- 
day evening, 18th, the members of the Convention 
were honored with a brilliant public reception by the 
citizens of Trenton, in Taylor’s Hall. 

Judge Naar, President of the Common Council, 
welcomed the association in behalf of the civic 
fraternity and the citizens generally, to which Mr. 
Van Bokkelen, President of the Convention, responded 
in felicitous terms, 

The Convention was brought to a close on Fri. 
day, August 20, and the hundreds of delegates from 
all parts of the country expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their ‘feast of reason and flow of soul.” 








Satorpay Nicut.—Saturday night makes 
people human—writes some weary laborer of the 
mart. It sets human hearts to beating softly, as they 
used to do before the world turned them into war 
drams and jarred them to pieces with tattoos, The 
ledger closes with a clash, the iron-doored vaults 
come to with a bang, up go the shutters with a will, 
click goes the key in the lock, It is Saturday night, 
and business breathes free again. Homeward, ho! 
The door that has been ajar all week gently closes 
behind him, the world is all shut out. Shut out? 
Shut in rather. Here are his treasures after all, and 
not in the vault, and not in the book—save the record 
in the old family Bible—and not in the bank. Maybe 
your are a bachelor, frosty and forty. Then, poor 
fellow, Saturday night is nothing to you, just as you 
are nothing to anybody. Get a wife, blue-eyed or 
black-eyed ; but, above all, true-eyed. Get a little 
home—no matter how littie—a sofa, just to hold two 
or two and a half, and then get the two, or two and a 
half in it, of a Saturday night, and then read this 

h by the light of your ’s eyes, and thank 
take courage, 





SIFTINGS. 


Tue Countess de Bosier is the first Paris- 
fenne whe has mounted Mont Blanc. 


Boston sells twenty million dollars’ worth 
of ready-made clothing annually. 


Bourrato has over three thousand babies 
there under the age of seven months. 


An entire jury of Smiths was recently em- 
sensiah to Rasen. y 


Tue weather being fair and favorable, good 
crops are looked for in England. 


Prince Artuur, one of Queen Victoria’s 
sons, is in Canada, He will be “‘ovated ”’ in this coun- 
try to his content. 


Tne Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal 
Church is in session at Rochester, N. Y. The attend- 
ance is large. 


Darrmoutn Cotiece will open its next ses- 
sion with one hundred and ten names on the rolls of 
the Freshman class, 


Rev. Miss A. J. Cuapty, Universalist, has 
been made a Professor in the Jefferson Liberal Insti- 
tute of Wisconsin. 


Tennessee can be purchased for $208,053,- 
369.65. That is what its property, real and personal, 
is valued at. 


Henry Dupiry Bates Jessop, Vicar of 
Toronto, was recently found drunk in the streets, 
after having preached a sermon on the prodigal son. 


Tue colored citizens of Arkansas are smart. 
The pocuys land, and hire Chinese laborers to 
wor 


Mapame Ristort, the great tragic actress, 
is in Brazil. She was received with much enthu- 
siasm. 


Tue deaths in San Francisco, computed on 
the basis of a population of 165,000, show a yearly rate 
of 20 in 1,000, or 1 in 50. 


Snares in the Panama Railroad have de- 
clined from $345 to $210. This since the opening of 
the Pacific Railroad. 


A PANTHER, ill-disposed and unusually pow- 
erful in build, measuring five feet in length, and three 
feet in height, was killed near Leavenworth Kansas, 
not many days ago. He evidently was an estray. 


Harp on consumers of rye in the liquid 
state is the county law in California, which authorizes 
the plunging in a tank of water every one who is 
half-seas over. 


Hencerortn, at the University of Edin- 
burgh, ladies are to be permitted to study medicine, 
They will, however, be separated from the male 


Tue students of the University of Naples 
sacked the university, two colleges and a church, and 
all because the faculty would impose Xenophon upon 


Unper the direction of the Pennsylvania 
Seamen’s Friend come a series of memo exér- 
cises will be held in Philadelphia in October. Ida 
Lewis, it is announced, will be present. 


Two actresses recently quarreled in the 

n-room of the Omaha theatre for the privilege of 

cing the can-can. Neither would yield, and so the 
evening’s performance came to a sudden end. 


Ir is claimed that Pomaquid, in the town of 
Bristol, was the ancient capital of New England, and 
search is to be made for the paved streets alleged to 
have been laid there before Boston was settled. 


Ir is declared on good authority that Jus- 
tice R. ©. Grier, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will his seat on the Bench in a few 
weeks. Judge Grier is in his seventy-sixth year. His 
— are unimpaired, but physically he is en- 
eebled. 


Boston is freely availing itself of the pub- 
lic bathings opened this summer within its cognate 
limits for its accommodation. The people of that 
town, to the number of 392,277, washed their skins in 
the month of July. This is official, 


Tue convicts in the Virginia State Peniten- 

are to be deprived of their tobacco. The Gover- 

nor of that State has issued a a prohibit. 

ing ~— 5 aes expenditure of the public money for 
e W 


Mrs. Harrrer L. Hunter, Postmistress of 
Deerfield, Michigan, for forty years, has been re- 
— —_ = = two —- pands poty mn her term 
of office, an e townspeople are indignant at he’ 
losing the office too. — n 


Senator Prarr, one of the jovialest of 
souls, insists that “he can laugh louder, longer and 
heartier than any other man living.”’ He claims to be 
the a laughist” of the world. Indiana is 
proud oj 


Tue series of ten-dollar notes so well coun- 
terfeited, which Treasurer Spinner has called in to be 
canceled, are coming in rapidly for redemption. A 
number of counterfeit notes which had passed suc- 
cessfully through several banks have re found 
among the genuine ones. 


A Crxernnatt jury found a verdict of “ death 
by compression of the brain and extravasation of 
blood into the cranium, caused by the rupture of the 
vessels from excitement brought on by altercation.” 
ph ng in the case of a man clubbed to death in a 


Asovr two thousand persons assembled in 
New London, Conn., on Saturday to witness a tub 
race. Eight started on the race, all but one of whom 
capsized and were obliged to start anew. Only two 
finally succeeded in turning the stake-boat. . 


Tuomas Mercatr, gn old hunter, who lives 
in Washington County, Mo., a few days since ex- 
hibited six fresh wolf scalps, which he had taken 
while the owners were in the act of making depreda- 
tions upon his sheepfold. 


“ Curvatrer Bunsen’s Lire,” p. 501, prints 
4 letter dated Philadelphia, February 7, 1839, in which 
“Tom,” it said, “ was delighted with the man—Glad- 
stone—who is some day to rule England if his book 
doesn’t stand in his way.” 


A BrRmtant young lady, and handsome 
withal, who inscribes on her cards the highly aristo- 
cratic name of St. Clair Vere de Vere, is announced 
as ready to take the field for woman’srights. She 
has “ orated " on suffrage at Cape May. Miss Vere de 
Vere is from Japonicadom. 


A youne and beautifal woman appeared not 
long since before the Roman Senate and announced 
herself as the last descendant of the Emperors of the 
East, living unknown in a valley in Piedmont. After 
an investigation, she was recognized as the Princess 

Paleologus, and the Senate ordered her name 
to be inscribed in the Book of Gold at the Capitok 
Then she went to Florence and founded a Masonig 
lodge for women. 
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SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


auGcusr 19TH.—Fseom A 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, TRENTON, N. J.—GFN. HOWARD ADDRESSING THE CONVENIION AT TAYLOR'S BALI, 
skze pace 391. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE PEABODY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, SALEM, MASS, 


Meeting of the Ameri. 
can Association, and 

Dedication of the 

Peabody Academy 

of Science, at Sa- 

lem, Mass. 

Tae ancient and 
historic town of Sa- 
lem, Mass., was last 
week the scene of 
two interesting events, 
namelv, the Eighteenth : 
Annual Meeting of the 
American Association ie nae 
for the Advancement Hil a Bo tay: 
of Science, and the 
dedication of another 
of those great public 
institutions which the 
munificence of Mr. 
George Peabody has 
scattered over the 
land. The character 
and purposes of the . 
association are pre- r i 
cisely the same with ty” 
those of the British t sy 

Association, after Sy ’ 
| which it is modeled, ’ 
and its annual meet- 
ings, held at one time 
in one part of the 
Union and then in i . 
another, bring together } Wie 
the élite of our scien- if ' apie 
tifie men, investiga- ik AS \ 
tors and explorers. J 


M Bh 7) : ANS WX 
The papers read before ii 1 hin : — UES 7 = 
it, or rather a selection ZA VW ee SLL=—_ nL > Sees 
from them, covering — 3 ——r > aoe 
almost every branch 4 
of knowledge, are pub- 
| lished in an annual 
volume of equal inter- 
est and value. At this 
latest meeting were 
| gathered such men as 


a Vg Ad 





nue 
; 


yas 


Agassiz, Henry, Fos- 

ter, Pierce, Silliman, Horsford, Brickmore, 

Squier, etc., etc., who all contributed more or 

less to give interest to the meeting. But the 
leading event of the occasion was, as we have 
| intimated, the Dedication of 





ANCIENT WOODEN MORTAR IN THE OLD CHURCH, 
SALEM, MASS, 


The Peabody Academy of Science. 


It will be remembered that-Mr. Peabody was 
born but two miles from Salem, in a town which 
now bears his name, it having been renamed in 
his honor, where he has munificently endowed 
an institute, supplied with a valuable library, 


etc. In 1867 he resolved to leave a fitting INTERIOR OF THE OLDEST CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND, SALEM, MASS. 




























monument to himeseli 
in Salem, and accord- 
ingly placed in the 
hands of trustees, to be 
devoted to that pur- 
pose, the sum oft 
$140,000. With this 
was purchased the 
plain but substantial 
and commodious build- 
ing erected in Essex 
street, in ‘the year 
1824, for the accommo- 
dation of the East 
India Marine Society’s 
Museum—a museum 
somewhat incongru- 
ously made up by the 
sailors and merchants 
1 ee of Salem, im the days 
; uf | of its old commercial 
WMH] glory. The building, 
a properly fitted up, 
now contains all that 
was interesting in the 
old museum, but also 
the scientific collec- 
tions of the Essex 
Institute, which are 
both large and valu- 
able. The scope of 
the academy extends 
to..a series of annual 
lectures, and the pub- 
lication of scientific 
papers under the title 
of “Memoirs of the 
Peabody Academy ot 
Science. The dedica- 
tion of the academy 
took place on the 18th 
of August, and consist- 
ed of the formal trans- 
fer of the building 
and its contents to 
the trustees, and the 
equally formal delivery 
of the custody of the 
museum to the di- 
| rector, after which the proceedings, for the 
sake of room and convenience, were traps- 
ferred to the Tabernacle church, where an 
address was delivered by William C. Endicott, 
Esq., President of the Academy, followed by 
Hon. J. H. Clifford, on behalf of Mr. Peabody, 








EXTERIOR OF THE OLD CHURCH, SALEM, MASS, 


by the Mayor, and Col. J. W. Foster, President 
of the American Association. The evening wit- 
nessed a magnificent levee at the house of Mr 
Endicott. The Vice-President of the Academy 
lis Mr. Henry Wheatland; Secretary, A. C. 
| Goodell, Jr.; Treasurer, G. P. Russell; and 
Director, F. W. Putnam. The American Nat- 
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uralist, a popular illustrated magazine of nat- 
ural history, is published by the academy, 
monthly, and is now in its third volume. It 
is ably edited by Alpheus 8S. Packard, Jr., Ed- 
ward 8S. Morse, Alpheus Hyatt, and Frederick 
W. Putnam. 

Plammer Hall. 


This building, more modern in architecture, 
and somewhat more imposing in appearance 
than the Peabody Acacemy, stands nearly op- 
posite the latter, in the same street. It con- 
tains the libraries of the Salem Athenrum and 
Essex Institute, with the historical collections 
of the latter. It occupies the site of the house 
in which Prescott, the historian, was born, and 
- was built from funds bequeathed to the Athe- 
neum by Miss Caroline Plummer, of Salem. 
The library of the Atheneum, incorporated in 
1810, contains about 13,500 volumes ; that of 
the Essex Institute about 25,000 volumes, and 
a large collection of pamphlets and bound 
newspapers. There are also deposited in this 
building the libraries of the Essex South Dis- 
trict Medical, and Essex Agricultural Societies, 
containing each about 1,000 volumes. The 
Essex Institute has also a collection of the por- 
traits of many of the past presidents of the in- 
stitute, and other worthies of ‘‘ Old Essex.” 


The First Church. 


One of the most interesting relics of Old 
Salem is a small, worm-eaten, but carefully 
preserved little church, built in 1634, and said 
to have been the first erected in New England. 
It is hardly more than twenty feet long by 
eighteen wide, perfectly plain, with the frame 
and rafters of decaying oak entirely exposed. 
A little, low gallery, originally reached by a 
ladder, runs across one end, over the entrance. 
It had long been used as a shop, a barn, and 
otherwise desecrated, until the Salem Athe- 
neum removed it bodily to its present place, to 
be preserved as a touching relic of the early 
days of the city. It is very appropriately used 
to contain engravings and silhouettes of the 
early notabilities of Salem, ancient furniture, 
and other relics of the past. In one corner 
stands a venerable spinet, in another a spin- 
ning-wheel of antique pattern ; the first com- 
munion-table ; quaint chairs and settees, and, 
not least curious, a great wooden mortar, 
made from the trunk of a tree, with the hollow 
burnt in. In this the old inhabitants, before 
mills were to be had, pounded their Indian 
corn into meal. 








BEAUTY’S SMILES. 


I Love to gaze upon the sea 
When storms are bursting o’er it, 

When sweeps the whirlwind o’er its breast, 
And drives the waves before it. 


I love to gaze upon the sea 
When stars above are beaming, 
And gilds the waves with silver hue 
The moonlight o’er them gleaming. 


f love to gaze on forest green 
In gentle summer even, 

When sunset paints each waving leaf 
With golden tints of heaven. 


But dearer than them all to me, 
Are smiles by beauty given ; 

That paints Love’s ever smiling sky 
With all the hues of heaven. 


They linger there in beauty bright, 
When joy it has departed, 

Like angel forms in heaven’s light 
To cheer the broken-hearted. 


Then give to me fair beauty’s smiles, 
To spread their rays above me ; 

That beaming light from woman’s eyes, 
Which plainly says: “‘I love thee !” 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 6. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE DEAD MAN’S RIDE. 


E.ry Bey, Governor of Cairo, sat in the cit- 
adel at midnight, and there was trouble on his 
brow. Before him stood the Kislar Aga, who 
had come in hot haste from the Abassieh at 
that unusual hour, and long and earnest had 
been the consultation between the two. 

So eccentric and unaccountable are the 
movements of Eastern functionaries, that the 
household of Elfy Bey were not astonished 
when orders were given at that hour for an escort 
to accompany the Kislar Aga and himself back 
to the Abassieh; and the two, followed bya 
fitting retinue, were soon on their way to the 
Desert palace. 

Arriving there, the Kislar Aga was told, in 
reply to his question, that his Highness was still 
sleeping, and they dared not disturb him, so 
strict had been his orders. Would the Kislar 

who was so great a favorite, take the re- 
sponsibility of doing so? assuming as a reason 
the visit of the Governor of Cairo, who doubt- 
less came on business. 

“ Have the Mamelukes yet come out ?” asked 
the Kislar Aga. 

“No; no one has seen them since Effendina 
sent away all the rest of his attendants.” 

“Then all is as it should be,” responded the 
officer. “Has not his Highness the privilege 
of sleeping as long as he pleases, without being 
annoyed by your curiosity? Go to bed, all of 
you; I, myself, will call him in the morning. 
Let no one, as he values his tongue or his ears, 
intrude until I give the permission! Excel- 
lency,” he added, turning te the Governor, “ it 


terview with his Highness; but you see the 
state of the case, and will pardon my waiting 
till sunrise, when he will doubtless accompany 
you back to Cairo. For the present, permit me 
to show you your apartments. ll is safe,” he 
continued, ina whisper. ‘ These fools suspect 
nothing. In the morning you will take him to 
Cairo ; we will send for El Hami, and the rest 
is easy.” 

“ Peki ” answered Elfy Bey; “what you 
say has in it the wisdom, of the serpent. I will 
do this, The faith I pledged to the living I will 
keep to the dead! Rely on me.” 

The eunuch nodded approving assent, and 
the two separated. 

Scarcely had they gone, however, when the 
face of a woman, full of triumph and contempt, 
glared up from behind the same curtain, where 
she had heard the revelation of Abbas to the 
Kislar Aga. ‘ 
“Ts that your game ?”” she muttered. “ Then 
shall it be frustrated. I shall be before you, 
and the friends of Said shall know what plot 
you are planning! What a good-looking man 
Elfy Bey is! Pity he should be such an ass !” 
So saying, and chuckling to herself, the wo- 
man disappeared also. 


The next morning there started at sunrise 
from the Abassieh the strangest calvacade, that 
probably ever went forth from palace gates, 
since the Cid Campeador took his ghastly ride 
—a dead man strapped to his saddle, with spear 
fastened to his stiff right hand—in advance of 
the Christian force, which went forth to do bat- 
tle with the Paynim foe. 

For the splendid state carriages of the Vice- 
roy, with all the pride and pomp of place, were 
drawn up outside the palace gates ; and a re- 
tinue of two hundred cavalry, glittering in gor- 
geous array, were there as a guard ; the drums 
beat, the banners flew and the trumpets brayed, 
as Elfy Bey, Governor of Cairo, and the Kislar 
Aga—one on each side—assisted his Highness, 
Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, into his car- 
riage at the private postern door, which was 
but one stride from the carriage step. 

The coachmen and Syces were disposed to 
think the Viceroy ill, for, instead of pushing 
away impatiently those who sought to assist 
him, he allowed himself to be almost lifled into 
the carriage, into which Elfy Bey got also, tak- 
ing the front seat. Then the whole cortége 
wound at full speed over the Desert plain, tak- 
ing the road to Cairo. , 
What were the thoughts and emotions of 
Elfy Bey during that ghastly ride, seated in 
front of the dead man—that mockery of a mon- 
arch—can never be known: for he himseif 
never confided to living man the reflections 
that must have crowded thick upon him at the 
strange farce, or melodrama, in which he was 
taking such active part. 

On the cortége swept, the living Governor 
supporting with his knee in front, in the close 
carriage, the dead body of his late master, 
stark, stiff and rigid—now leaning back against 
the jluxurious cushions, now swaying forward 
as any impediment jolted them, until it almost 
fell into the arms of the faithful adherent. 

Elfy Bey could not look out upon the sur- 
rounding prospect—for even the bare desert 
would have been a more pleasing object to 
survey than the hideous thing before him—for 
the blinds of the carriage were closed, to avoid 
detection. He could: not look up, for there, 
with lids opened wide upon him, in a glazed 
stare of mortal agony and terror, were the 
protruding eyeballs starting from the livid and 
flaccid face of what was Abbas Pasha. 

And outside, as though in mockery of the 
cold corpse within, and as if to insult the dull 
ear of Death, jingled the ‘sabres of the guards 
in their rich uniforms ; blazed the gilt panel- 
ings of the coaches; and—as they wound 
through the streets of Cairo to the citadel— 
rung the vivas and plaudits of the politic mob, 
to propitiate the Thing they still thought their 
living Tyrant! 

At seeing the closed carriage and the evident 
precautions taken to avoid public scrutiny, 
many of the old gossips shook their heads, and 
said the Viceroy must be ill, or in a very bad 
humor. 

“We shall hear something soon,” they said ; 
and this belief became more general when, 
shortly after reaching the citadel, its guns were 
pointed to cover and command the city, and un- 
usual activity prevailed in the garrison. 

Then by midday a rumor, creeping like the 
wind, as noiselessly and as suddenly, no man 
knowing whence it came nor how it went, 
swept over the city of Cairo, that a dead and 
not a living Viceroy had been brought by the 
Governor, Elfy Bey, that morning into the cita- 
del; that El Hami was to be procleimed Vice- 
roy instead of Said, the legitimate successor ; 
with a general massacre of the Christians to in- 
augurate these measures, 

Great was the alarm at these strange outgiv- 
ings, and men looked fearfully in each other’s 
faces for contradiction or confirmation of them, 
and crept quietly homeward to be out of harm’s 
way. Therefore the coffee-shops and places of 
public resort were almost empty: and the Ezbe- 
kieh, instead of its usual noise and animation, 
presented a look of deserted desolation such as 
it wore in seasons of the plague, when people 
feared the contact of each other. 

The rumors however grew in consistency 
and became more positive as evening wore on ; 
so that by nightfall some pretended to give the 
particulars of the death of Abbas: which of 
course were very wide of the truth. The gen- 
eral impression was he had died by poison, in 
vengeance for great cruelties inflicted on some 
of his slaves; others as confidently asserting 
that he had died of apoplexy. 

The Consul-General, who had befriended As- 
karos, and who had not left on his congé—as 
was generally supposed.and even believed by 

Abbas himself—had that day come up to Cairo. 
He was resting after the fatigues of his journey 
from Alexandria, and listening with a half- 
amused expression of countenance to the wild 





gtieves me that I cannot obtain for you an in- 


stories his excited subordinates were pouring 





into his ears, touching the death of Abbas, the 
dead man’s ride, and the alarming intentions of 
Elfy Bey, who meditated the massacre of all 
Christians—native and foreign—at Cairo, when 
two persons were announced as demanding im- 
mediate audience. 

“Let them come in,” was the order; and 
two men entered—one a black, clad as a ser- 
vant; the other white, but covered face and 
person by a large coarse abba, or cloak, such as 
is worn by the common people. Both looked 
dirty, and the face of the black had that ashy 
hue indicating recent iliness. He stepped up 
to the Consul-General and prayed a private in- 
terview, as he and his friend had matters of 
grave importance to communicate to his ear 
alone, 

The curious subordinates and attendants hav- 
ing unwillingly retired, the Nubian stepped 
back and his companion came forward—drop- 
ping the cloak that had hitherto concealed his 
person and face, and revealing to the gaze of 
the astonished Consul-General the features of 
Askaros Kassis, though wan and worn from ill- 
ness, and with suffering stamped upon them. 
From him he learned that Ferraj, who had long 
been an inmate of the citadel, had made him- 
self so popular with the soldiers, that he had 
been allowed every liberty save that of egress. 
He had seen the entry of his master again into 
captivity, and had been allowed to attend upon 
him, without the knowledge of the Governor. 
That evening Ferra) had come in a great state 
of excitement, announced the fact of a dead, 
instead of a living Viceroy having been brought 
down from the Abassieh by Elfy Bey, and that 
the Governor and Kislar Aga—after consultation 
with some of the most trusted friends of ’.b- 
bas— had determined to proclaim F" ~/.mi 
Viceroy, instead of Said, the reguls: ‘sor, 
and had already sent a confidential messenger 
to summon the youth, who was unfortunately 
at Constantinople—not in Egypt. Ferra) had 
further declared that so great was the confu- 
sion in the citadel, when the news leaked out, 
that they could easily escape by disguising 
themselves. 

This they did : and had now come to give this 
news to their best friend, and to ask tidings of 
the lost Edith. 

The Consul-General was much struck by 
these details, and advised Askaros to lose no 
time, but to proceed at once to Alexandria, and 
notify Said Pasha—who was then residing in a 
palace near that city—of all he knew, and to 
urge him to come up at once and claim the 
sovereignty now his. He might also assure 
him that the Consul-General would confer with 
his colleagues, as to the best means of checking 
the follies meditated by Eliy Bey, and the other 
adherents of Abbas. 

But he grieved to inform him he could as yet 
give him no tidings of his wife. 

The dejected countenance of Askaros grew 
more sombre still at this confession of ignor- 
ance from the lips of his friend: but seeing that 
her safety depended upon the solution of the 
existing difficulty, he prepared at once to carry 
out his protector’s advice, 

He sent Ferra) first to communicate his 
safety to El Warda, and then rejoin him at 
Boulak, where he proposed taking a boat which, 
manned by six rowers, would soon take him 
down the rapid current to the palace of Said. 

What was his joy, on meeting Ferra) at the 
trysting-place, to learn that his wife was safe 
and well! A mysterious message from the 
Frenchwoman had notified El Warda of that 
fact, but she knew no more. 

Still with a lightened heart Askaros, accom- 
panied by his faithtul Nubian, proceeded on his 
mission to warn the new Viceroy of his acces- 
sion to the throne and honors of his predeces- 
sor, then lying dead at the citadel. 

By midnight he had reached the palace of 
Said, and instead of finding everything still, 
and all the occupants buried in sleep, to his 
surprise he observed lights gleaming from 
every window, forms moving before them, and 
evident preparations being made for a move- 
ment in some direction. Surely, he thought, 
his tidings had either been anticipated by some 
earlier messenger, or the rumors that had dis- 
turbed Cairo had floated with the evening fog 
down the river to the palace of Said—hitherto 
more a gilded prison than a palace, from which 
he could not stir without the permission of his 
jealous and suspicious kinsman, Abbas. 

Entering, and demanding an audience, he 
was immediately shown into the presence of 
Said Pasha, a large handsome man, with red- 
dish-brown beard and sanguine complexion, 
and a face indicating a frank and generous 
character. He was sitting on a divan, appa- 
rently in high good humor, surrounded by sev- 
eral friends, among whom Askaros recognized 
Zoulfikar Pasha. 

Cordially greeting the Copt, Said burst into a 
loud laugh and cried: 

“Why, Effendi, the news is stale which you 
come 80 mysteriously to bring me at midnight. 
Several hours since it was brought to me by a 
woman—by two women, in fact—one of whom 
I think you might like to see.” 

Clapping his hands, he ordered an attendant 
to take the Effendi to see the old Frenchwoman 
who had arrived a few hours before ; and the 
next moment Askaros was locked in the em- 
brace of his long lost wife, and attempting to 
answer a hundred questions of hers, and get 
answers to as many of his own at the same 
time. 

The joy of both at this sudden and unex- 
pected meeting may be imagined—it cannot be 
described. Both felt it almost a compensation 
for the trials and the sufferings through which 
they had passed to this blessed reunion, which 
they knew could never now be disturbed again 
by mortal malice, or by aught save death. 

Over a scene and a sentiment so holy, like 
the ancient painter let us drop a vail: for, as 
the pencil of Zeuxis failed to depict the agony 
of the bereaved father, so my pen would fail to 
paint the rapture of such a meeting, and at such 
a time. 

How Elfy Bey, warned by the Consul-General 


[Beermmen 4, 1869, 


of the futility and folly of his project to set 
aside the regular succession of Said Pasha in 
favor of El Hami, renounced his design ; how 
he welcomed Said to Cairo, and rode in at his 
right hand ; how Said even praised his fidelity 
to his old master as the best guarantee for his 
faithfully serving the new ; how Elfy Bey sat in 
the seat of honor next the Viceroy at din. 
ner, and retired to rest full of hope and joy. 
only to be found dead in his bed next morning— 
all these are matters of history. 

Whether the death of the Governor resulted 
from over-excitement of brain, or from a cup of 
coffee administered by some super-serviceable 
servant or ally of the new Viceroy, was never 
known, and probably it never will be until the 
great disclosure of secrets on the Final Day, 
But even the friends of Abbas and of Elfy Bey 
acquitted Said Pasha of any privity in the deed: 
if the Governor really died not by the visitation 
of God, instead of by the hand of man. 

Such an act was felt by all to be utterly alien 
to the temper of the new monarch, who had 
enjoyed European training and culture, and 
was more a European in his tastes and habits 
than a Turk. 

Abbas Pasha was interred with all befitting 
pomp and ceremony in the family vault of the 
descendants of Mehemet Ali, near the tombs of 
the old Mameluke Sultans: and a magnificent 
monument, placed over him at the public ex. 
pense, now marks the resting-place of his re- 
mains, 

Elfy Bey was buried also with befitting 
honors: and the post vacated by his death was 
tendered by Said Pasha to Askaros Kassis, For 
the new Viceroy appreciated highly the good 
qualities and ability of the young Copt, and he 
desired by this appointment of a Christian toa 
position of such high trust, to mark the com- 
mencement of that new era of liberality which 
signalized his reign. 

But Askaros gratefully, yet firmly, declined 
the great honor tendered him. 

“Highness, never will I forget thy generous 
kindness, nor cease to hold it in my heart,” he 
said. “But after all my wife has suffered, she 
needs rest, repose and retirement—at least for 
a while—from this country. We will seek in 
the society of her old friends forgetfulness ot 
past trials. Therefore the favor-I shall seek 
from your Highness is the permission to sail 
next week for Europe.” 

This permission was gracefully accorded by 
the Viceroy, who, nevertheless, renewed his 
persuasions, and his regrets at their want of 
effect; and the next week Askaros and Edith, 
with lighter hearts than they had known for 
many days, set sail for Europe, having vainly 
endeavored to persuade El Warda to accom- 
pany them. 





CHAPTER XL.—EL WARDA’S VIGIL. 


Hours passed into days, and days into weeks. 

The old reign was over, and the new one suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. 

Her brother and sister had sailed, after vainly 
endeavoring to induce her to accompany them 
to Europe—and still El Warda neither saw nor 
heard from Daoud-ben-Youssouf, nor could gain 
any clue to his fate. 

He had disappeared, as suddenly, as mysterl- 
ously, and as thoroughly as a dissolving view in 
& panoramic picture, leaving behind him no 
clue by which to track his footsteps ; had van- 
ished from the sight of man as utterly as though 
the Khamseen wind of the Desert had buried him 
beneath its sandy waves. 

The mind and heart of El Warda had been 
the prey of many conflicting emotions since the 
hour of her last interview with the Syrian, when 
his strange revelation had been made to her, 
and she had sounded the depths of that strong 
and sullen soul. That flerce, passionate love for 
her which absorbed his every faculty : that un- 
flinching will which would wade to her through 
peril and crime rather than lose her ; and that 
atmosphere of strife and sin, through which he 
moved and had his being—all these things had 
impressed the imagination of the maiden with 
a shuddering horror. But it was not unmixed 
with reluctant admiration of the misdirected 
strength which sustained him, making him the 
master of that fearful situation in which he rose 
to the dignity of an arbiter. 

As some one ofthe faithful angels, in the first 
great revolt in heaven, might have looked upon 
the horrid splendor of Lucifer, when even over 
the burning marl, after his fall, he trod deflant 
still—with pride unconquerable after all was 
lost—so from the white heights of her purity 
looked down the spirit of El Warda upon the 
struggling, sinning—yet not utterly lost soul 
of Daoud-ben-Youssouf! 

With that horror and that admiration there 
blended also pity for the perversion of powers 
so great ; and a lingering hope of the possibility 
of converting them into the channels of good. 
For the young girl had in her much of the 
spirit of the martyr, as well as of the devotee. 
She had learnt self-sacrifice—the immolation of 
her own hopes and wishes for the good of others 
—at an early day; and in the way which ap- 
pealed most directly to her own heart—in ac- 
cepting the last proposal of Daoud she felt she 
had consummated that sacrifice as thoroughly 
as though, like an Indian widow, she had 
mounted her own funeral pyre ! 

Hence, on her return home to the convent 
on the night after she had made that pledge, 
which she had intended faithfully to keep, she 
felt the same spirit in her gentle bosom of which 
she had read in stories of the blessed martyrs of 
her church, whose sublime self-renunciation she 
had often marveled at, but never dreamed of 
imitating. 

Yet she never blenched nor faltered ‘n her 
resolve, nor thought of evading the dread or- 
deal she had invoked. But she spent the whole 
of that night on her knees in prayer to the Vir- 
gin to sustain and strengthen her, and assoilize 
her soul from the sin—if such it was—by which 
she had sought to save her brother and sister 





by the sacrifice of herself. Morning haa dawned 
upon her while thus engaged ; and as she rose 
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from her holy vigil, the patient endurance she 
had prayed for seemed to have descended on 
her agitated spirit from above, and she felt 
ready to accept the martyrdom she had chal- 
lenged. 

From that moment no shadow of doubt or of 
distrust disturbed her serene spirit,as to her 
own ability to bear her own burden ; but the 
gentle spirit had undergone endless alterna- 
tions of doubt and fear as to the safety of her 
friends, and as to the success of that mysterious 
mission of Daoud, of which she comprehended 
neither the necessity northe purport. Had she 
for one moment imagined the criminal nature 
of that mission, or the dreadful tragedy it in- 
volved, not for a single instant could she have 
countenanced or encouraged it. But, while 
concealing no one thing in the past, the Syrian 
instinctively recoiled from even hinting the 
means by which the liberation of her friends 
was to be effected ; and she had imagined that 
craft and stratagem—not violence and crime— 
were to accomplish it, 

Ignorant as she was of all such = the 
very disguise assumed by Daoud confirmed her 
in this belief: and she supposed that only his 
safety was concerned in the venture, which he 
had undertaken solely for love of her. And 
she would not have been a woman—and a very 
young woman—had not the consciousness of 
this fact sent a pleasing thrill through her 
heart, and lent a favorable light to her judg- 
ment of both the acts and impulses of the 
Syrian—base as some of them had seemed— 
when palliated by a motive so strong as that 
which he had avowed. 

The sentiment of compassion, of pity, grew 
stronger in that gentle breast when she thought 
over the isolation, and suppressed sympathies 
of that lonely life; of that strong soul strug- 
gling in the cold waters of poverty and con- 
tempt, while feeling the consciousness of ca- 
pacity to rise—like the angel with shorn wings 
unwilling to sink, yet unable to soar, the divine 
element struggling ever against the diabolic. 

Poor Daoud! he was not so very bad after 
all. Circumstances had much to do with his 
evil acts, and her interposition had never failed 
to turn him from the paths of evil to those of 
good. And now he had gone, even at the risk 
of his own life, to rescue from danger and worse 
than death those who were dear to her, for 
her sake only! She must have been more or 
less than woman to have resisted the appeal 
that the memory of that fact pressed upon her. 

She felt a warm blush rise to her cheek as 
she recalled the impassioned fervor of his 
prayer to her; the total self-abnegation, the 
devoted heroism with which he had consecrated 
his life to secure her hand; and she thought 
that she could not fail to make his future life 
better than his past had been, while such was 
her influence over him. 

Thus she dreamed, and meditated, and 
prayed, while the first hour passed after their 
decisive interview: and she knew not whether 
her hopes or her fears predominated. 

But another sensation took possession of her, 


mysterious message from the old Frenchwoman 
that her sister was free—when a few hours 
later Ferraj brought the welcome tidings that 
her brother was also safe, and that the tyrant, 
who had caused all their sufferings, had been 
sent to his dread account—how she neither 
knew nor fancied. 

When she found later that neither Askaros 
nor Edith could explain aught of the means of 
their deliverance, or of the hand which had 
stricken the blow that liberated them and Egypt 
at one stroke—though both thought the Princess 
Nezle had some mysterious connection with it— 
® vague suspicion began to creep into her 
mind—a horrible dread lest she, in some inno- 
cent way, had taken part in that fearful tragedy 
that had sent a soul so ill-prepared to its dread 
account. Struggle as she would against it, this 
strange new horror rose up before her, and ap- 
palled her like some shapeless spectre ! 

These formless and spectral terrors assumed 
more substantial shape after her brother and 
sister had gone. Then the Frenchwoman had 
made a visit, in which she told all El Warda 
had not known before, and showed the black 
gulf of crime and sin, over which she had 
helped to build the bridge that bore her brother 
and sister into safety. 

The Frenchwoman’s love for El Warda was as 
that of a mother for a daughter; but her 
energy and courage seemed strangely to have 
collapsed, since the recent scenes in which she 
had displayed so much of both. She related 
this black and painful history to the young girl, 
to warn her against any future intercourse with 
the Syrian, whom she now showed her to be 
the executor of the wicked plot of her mistress 
—Nezle Khanum. For the Frenchwoman well 
knew the love of Daoud for El Warda, though 
she suspected nothing of secret compact be- 
tween the two. 

These awful revelations threw a new and 
ghastly light upon this compact she had formed 
with Daoud, unwitting of its dreadful import ; 
and the soul of the pure maiden was harrowed 
up by the thought of the fearful crime, in which 
she had innocently been made an accomplice. 

In an agony of prayer and supplication she 
again invoked the Virgin all night at the con- 
vent: and the morning dawned upon her, pale, 
haggard and tortured with internal doubts— 
not as before calm and self-possessed in the 
serenity of a soul at peace with itself and with 
the world. She saw now, as if by flashes of 
lightning, the dreadful gulf which yawned be- 
hind and before her, both in her complicity in 
the accomplished crime, and in her pledge to 
the chief criminal, after its accomplishment. 

Which way could she turn? How escspe the 
dreadful doom she had rashly invoked on her 
own head, in linking her fate with that of one 
whom she knew to be a premeditated assassin— 
yet an assassin by her deliberate act and will— 
unconsciously it might be, yet none the less 
surely so. 

Ought she now ?—after having tempted, as it 





were, the unhappy Daoud to the commission of 


his crime—ought she now abandon him ?—con- 
scious as she was, that without her restraining 
and purifying influence, ‘ his latter end would 
be worse than his first.” 

Was it not rather her duty—all innocent 
though she might judge herself of actual com- 

licity in his crime—to seek to remedy its after 
nfluences, and to turn him from his wickedness 
that he might live hereafter ? 

Should she shrink from this duty because it 
was repugnant and painful to her? Should she 
allow a soul to be lost, through her own weak, 
selfish scruples as to her own persona! comfort or 
happiness ? 

No! a thousand times no! 

She would sacrifice herself—all her own 
future happiness—to save this soul, staggering 
in the dark depths of sin, and almost, though 
not entirely lost; for gleams of native noble- 
ness and self-sacrifice irradiated its blackness 
still ! 

Poor Daoud! sorely had he been tried and 
tempted ; terribly had he suffered—foully had 
he been wronged by the man whom he had 
finally slain! And the motive for which he had 
periled life to perpetrate that dreadful deed had 
not been low, or base, but one of the highest 
and most unselfish which can animate our 
frail humanity—at least in a maiden’s eyes. 

So, sadly torn and tossed by conflicting 
doubts and emotions, the maiden watched and 
waited for the Syrian’s return; not quite de- 
cided how she would receive him, or what 
course she would finally adopt, but reserving 
her decision for the time of his return. Upon 
the impression that this interview—his explana- 
tions and his manner—should have upon her, 
she must depend. 

And so she contented herself. 

But that explanation and that decision were 
never to take place—at least on this side of 
eternity! For never again was the face of 
Daoud-ben-Youssouf seen of men in the city of 
Cairo ; and his name and his memory passed 
away like a vapor that comes and vanishes into 
the void: leaving no trace behind it, even as 
substantial as the ripples left by a bubble bro- 
ken on the water, ere it disappears for ever. 








WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAS IT A GHOST” 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Tuis night of which we are speaking found 
Nancy ‘‘a rover from her cot,” and on this 
night there was not a motion made that 
Davis did not see and note ; s0, exactly when 
her mistress dropped asleep, the hunter saw 
the maid drop from the wagon, and go upon 
her way rejoicing, Davis still watching her. 
He saw the meeting with her sturdy lover, and 
saw them pass the limit of the camp, saw tifem 
turn away and seek a secluded spot, saw them 
stop, and heard them talk—talk their rough 
love, and heard the kiss that went off like the 
snap of a rusty horse-pistol, and heard the fel- 
low say : 

“Come, Nancy, I must get back to the tent, 
for we’ve a lot of things to fix up before 
mornin’, and the captain says we are going to 
start by daybreak.” And they turned their 
faces to the tents of their brethren, and in their 
primitive love they walked happily * beneath 
the twinkling stars.” 

Another snap of the pistol the cunning 
watcher heard, and the swain left the side of 
his huge enchantress, and disappeared among 
the tethered horses, and was soon at work be- 
neath the covering of his tent, with his amused 
and cognizant companions. The coarse banter 
we will not dwell upon, but return to Nancy, 
who calmly walked in i maiden innocence se- 
cure,” and doubtless sought with an honest 
purpose and easy conscience the wagon of her 
rest. But she was not fated to arrive as speed- 
ily as the short distance to it would have war- 
ranted her in hoping, for scarcely had she left 
her lover’s side than she was accosted by a 
nian, armed, with a slouched hat drooping over 
his face. It was Brownlough himself, who, to 
the surprise of Davis, was thus in interview 
with the girl. But in the gloom of the night, 
and hidden behind an animal that stood as he 
slept, as horses ofttimes do, the hunter had not 
been noticed by the Danite, but so near were 
they that Davis could hear the conversation, at 
least in part. 

“This won’t do,” said the Mormon ; “it ain’t 
right to be out this way, and Brigham Young 
will stop it.” 

“What's Brigham Young or Brigham old to 
me?” responded the valiant Nancy, “ and what 
have I been doing to be ashamed of? You'd 
better look at home, and not talk to me. Can’t 
I talk with a man without your Brigham say- 
ing ‘yes’ or ‘no’toit? I'd like to see——” 

“Look here, Miss Nancy, you are just as 
much in Brigham’s power now out here on this 
hillside as if you were sitting with the rest of 
the ladies in his back-parlor in his house at 
Utah, and I tell you, if I choose, I can pitch 
you into that hole yonder, and go to Brigham 
and tell him that I did it; and the Governor 
would only ask if you were pretty, and if I said 
you were pretty, he'd tie me up with something 
round my neck, and nobody would know any- 
thing about it, or care either—he keeps a back 
reom for that sort of business ; but if I said you 
were too ugly to go into Utah, and if you did, 
you would set the Saints against the fair sex 
altogether, and break up the church, he'd 
laugh and pat me on the back, and ask me to 
come and take pot-luck with him. Now, you 
understand exactly what I am, and what I can 
do, and you must listen to what I am going to 
tell you. There’s going to be a change here to- 
night. There are ten or twelve men among 
the travelers, and your man is one of them, who 
are going to kidnap Mrs. Atwood and Mrs. Ten- 
nisson and Mrs. Atwood’s girl and you, and run 





you off where they think Brigham Young can’t 
catch them. Then they think that I will tell 
the Prophet—that’s Young, you know—and he 
will send me to look for you women, with a big 
pocketbook to buy you all for him; but the 
thing won’t work, and you must help me to put 
a stop to it. Don’t say a word to anybody, es- 
pecially the women folk. If you do, remember 
that cafion yonder, and think of me. Now, if 
Mrs. Tennisson or any of you should scream 
when those fellows seize you, they will kill you 
right out to stop the noise, for they are afraid 
the rest of their party would interfere. Mrs. 
Tennisson would scream right out, or Mrs, At- 
wood or her maid either, if they only knew 
such a thing was going to be done, and we 
couldn’t stop the trouble ; but I’ve sent one of 
my men to the Saints in Utah for help, and in 
less than two hours from this they will be here, 
and I will conceal them until J see these scoun- 
drels at their work. To stop the ladies and the 
girls from bawling out, just try and manage to 
get them to smell of this little phial, and they 
will sleep till the whole affair is settled, and 
they are out of danger. It will make anybody 
sleep, whether or no, and I use it when I am 
tired and can’t sleep; only, one or two whiffs 
are enough ; don’t use too much of it, for if you 
do, it will work just the other way. You can 
try it yourself. See how I do it.” And the 
Mormon raised a phial to his face, and re- 
hearsed the inhalation of ether or chloroform. 
** Now,” said he, “I have taken just enough to 
make me sleep one hour, and no longer. I 
want you to try it on the ladies, and I will be 
looking in the wagon to see that you do it, and 
then you must come to the opening and tell 
me you have done it. Did you ever hear tell of 
the bloody band called the ‘ Danites’ ?” 

“Often enough,” said the girl, who by this 
time was pretty nearly frightened out of her 
wits, and conscious that she stood in danger 
from this man, who talked to her so quietly. 

“T am their captain, and these men with me 
are part of the band. Now, you know some- 
thing, and what I tell you to do, you had bet- 
ter do, especially if it’s going to turn out for 
the good of all of you. Will you do it?” 

“ve got to do it, even if I don’t want to do 
it,” said the bewildered Nancy. 

“Then go, and when you see them disposed 
to sleep, doit. They are all in Mrs. Atwood’s 
wagon for the night. Remember who I am.” 

The girl moved away, with the phial hid in 
her huge fist, and the Mormon stood for 4 mo- 
ment, and then broke into a low, ugly chuckle, 
and said, even in a louder voice than he had 
used in his conversation with the girl: 

“ By ——, that was a good idea of Jacob’s to 
have the toothache, and get chloroform from 
the captain to cure it.” 

“Yes, you villain!” said Mr. Frank Davis to 
himself, “and if you were the only rascal about, 
and if your friend and fellow-citizen, the black 
bear, was only here to say so, I’d let you see 
snakes and catfish down that cafion in no time. 
Never mind, old horse, your turn’s nigh up, if 
the sun’s ain’t. Nobody’s put my eyes out, I 
believe, and I ain’t got any call to wear specs 
yet awhile, It’s well I know where the bear is, 
for he’d like to boss this little business himself, 
and so he shall, as sure as gun-triggers.” 

When the Mormon had turned away to seek 
his companions, and announce to them that so 
far his plan worked well, Davis, assured that 
some time must elapse before they could com- 
mence operations, returned to where he had 
left his horse, and, seeing that he had every- 
thing he needed, took his rifle in his hand, and 
left the encampment with his usual caution, 
strolling out upon the road by which the trav- 
elers had reached their present position. He 
had not proceeded far upon the track, that was 
then in profound shadow from the rocky bas- 
tions that girded it, and from the sombre night 
itself, when a well-known voice accosted him. 

“T am here, Frank, my lad.” 

“T rather think I thought go, colonel, or I 
wouldn’t have come this way to see you ; but 
ain’t you cold, sitting up there like a smoked 
tree-stump in the middle of a swamp ?” 

“ No, indeed, Davis, and the fur merchant in 
St. Louis told the truth when he said the suit 
he sold me would keep out wind, and snow, 
and rain, and almost turn a bullet, He made 
it to my order and directions, and it is lined with 
pliant gutta percha. I’m playing bear now; 
but what’s the news from camp ?” 

It would be needless to weary the perhaps 
already wearied reader by repeating the nar- 
rative of Davis, for it was but a recital of the 
events we have so minutely made manifest ; 
and when the hunter had got through with his 
intelligence, his. comrade said : 

“ Davis, this may be—indeed, I know it will 
be—an ugly business. We are three against 
five, counting in that man Atwood, but then 
we have the advantage in knowing their plans, 
and our taking them by surprise. Tell me 
where does Richards sleep !” 

“* He told the rest of ’em that he was to sleep 
with me in the wagon, and was going to tie 
my hands as soon as ever I got asleep, and 
they was mighty glad, for they said I was an 
ugly customer, and didn’t want me round any- 
how. Richards is true blue, colonel, ain’t he ?” 

‘*T think he is, but if he should be playing us 
a trick——_” 

“Trick! If he is, I want to tell you: Just 
back of Mrs. Atwood’s wagon—lI’ll show it to 
you directly—there’s a deep cafion—deep 
enough to put a Mississippi steamboat in, or a 
cotton ship down at New Orleans, and you 
couldn’t see the tops of her masts; and right 
into that hole I'll drop Mr. Richards, Esquire, if 
he attempts to play back-out. When you get 
into camp to-night you must look out for it. 
There it is, colonel, you can see it from here. 
Ain’t it a black-looking critter ?” 

“Take care you don’t in the scuffle back the 
wagon into it.” 

“Then I'd go along, of course ; but I ain’t 
prepared to spill Miss Mary ‘mong the tadpoles 
yet awhile, so don’t be scared about that. I 
don’t back horses when I’ve got to go ahead.” 

“You are to mount the wagon and drive off 





whether I am dead oralive. If I am alive, I 
will be with you; if dead, Frank, I don’t sup- 
pose I will.” 

“I think as much, colonel, but I don’t fear it, 
Anyhow, I am glad to see you getting your 
spirits up. Always go into a scrimmage with a 
stiff upper lip—that’s my way—and then you 
can’t have your front teeth knocked out.” © 

They talked in the frosty air for some time 
longer, watching any movement in the camp 
that might be of an unusual character, until at 
length Davis was dismissed to his post, with 
the assurance on the part of the other that he 
would be near him at the proper time. 

The camp sentinel was at his post, the stars 
at theirs, and both were dim and drowsy, and 
the watch-fires smoldered, for all the company 
was asleep or under cover except Richards and 
the hunter, and the nodding guard, who might 
just as well have been asleep as three-fourths 
awake. Atwood’s snore was like the low note 
of a cracked bass viol, and his hired hands 
slept, too, the deep sleep of the weary. The 
Mormon brigand had stood by the wagon and 
seen the frightened Nancy apply to the drowsy 
women the potent narcotic—pain-soother or 
death-giver—and Davis had watched him and 
seen him signal to his friends, and when they ap- 
peared, it was with horses harnessed, and he 
saw them attach them to the vehicle. A dark 
figure, heavy and massive, lay like a charred 
log beyond the sight of the dozing sentinel, and 
every now and then it moved and raised its 
head and looked into the encampment. Sud- 
denly the mass was upon its feet, and rushing 
toward the wagon, seized the arm of Brown- 
lough as he was in the act of mounting to the 
driver's seat, while his men were quickly and 
quietly seeking their horses. 

A struggle without noise succeeded, in which 
Brownlough was brought with a bad fall to 
the ground; but recovering in an instant, he 
looked up and saw the monster he had been so 
long pursuing, and so fruitlessly, standing over 
him. The beast stood motionless, and in an 
instant the Danite was on his feet, and seemed 
as if he intended not to stand, but flee from 
the dread encounter with such a foe. But that 
was not to be, and his opponent seized him by 
the throat with one hand, and slipped the cord, 
and the shaggy hide fell from him, and Brown- 
lough saw confronting him a man as powerful 
and more fierce than himself. Then came a 
contest between the strong of limb and strong 
of heart, and gradually the firm arm of our 
hero dragged his struggling enemy to the cafi- 
on’s mouth. Whenever Brownlough at- 
tempted to draw his knife, the grip of his foe’s 
right hand was upon his arm, while the left 
still held him tight by the cravat. Twisted was 
this adjunct of the Danite’s costume, twisted 
into a knot, and now around one of his wrists 
was wound a cord, thin as a watch-guard, but 
it was enough, for that little ligature, tightened 
by even a young girl’s strength, could bring the 
biggest giant of a fighting crowd to terms. 
Slowly the conqueror dragged the conquered to 
the brink, and when near it, without relaxing 
one particle of his grasp, he stopped and ut- 
tered into the ear of Browniough : 

‘Murderer! you shot Carl Berkminster, the 
fugitive from Utah; killed him because he 
would not give up his wife to the demon 
Young, and now you would steal away a wo- 
man to sell tor money! You poor black hound 
—there—speak !” 

The Mormon felt the hold on his neck relax 
enough for him to speak, but not enough for 
him to act. He spoke while his eyes glared 
through the darkness at the darker darkness 
that lay in the chasm at his feet, and at the man 
who held him near it. 

*T did not kill him. A man named Harrison 
killed him! he was taken up for it, he is in 
jail now, and he will be hung. I never mur- 
dered anybody.” 

* Then it is queer that Mr. Harrison should 
be here holding you by the throat, for Iam he.” 

“My God !” exclaimed the frightened wretch, 
at the same time making a superhuman effort 
to release himself and turn upon his antag- 
onist. The effort had nearly been a successful 
one, and Harrison saw his intention was to 
pitch him by that sudden movement toward the 
brink, but he stopped it, and quick as the 
lightning—the quickest motion of a strong, 
brave man—he let go the cord and the cravat, 
and with a push—only one—he sent the savage 
hurling over into the void, and a few seconds 
after the thick air bore up a thicker sound than 
ever it had borne before, and then a deep si- 
lence followed, as if every sense of silence had 
gone down, to see the human monster that had 
smote for the first time since the world was 
made that cavern with the presence of the 
dead. 

While this scene was passing, quick work had 
Davis done, for no sooner was Brownlough in 
the hands of Harrison, than the hunter was 
upon the seat, and with the crack of the whip 
he was off. 

Richards, seeing that the plan of the Mor 
mons was frustrated, followed aiier Davis to the 
spot where it was agreed he should pick him 
up. Harrison also fled, and skirting the startled 
camp, reached simultaneously with Davis and 
Richards the place where his horses had been 
left. He bade Davis take one of the horses 
and Richards the other, renewing his instruc- 
tions to the hunter with regard to Colonel 
Johnson, telling him not to spare the horse, but 
push on and urge the dispatch of a squad of 
troopers to meet and protect his rescued friends, 
He then ordered Richards to keep behind the 
wagon while he mounted to the box, and soon 
they were flying rapidly and silently through 
the snow, drawn by the very horses that had 
been attached by the Danite for the purpose af 
their abduction. 

On the following morning a party of gayly- 
dressed soldiers, mounted on steeds that 
champed the bit and threw the foam before 
them, met a wagon laden with three half-awak- 
ened women,and one man driving them, and 
another on horseback. Their horses were wet 
with the long and rapid journey. 
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A word from Harrison proved sufficient to | 


the sub-officer in command of the advance- 
picket, and without further questioning they 
were escorted to headquarters. In the tent of 
one of the officers, whose wife had accom- 
panied him, reposed the wearied Mrs. At- 
wood. 

In another tent was Mrs. Tennisson, still slug- 
gish in her nerves and suffering much from the 
heavy opiate she had inhaled. Mary sat by the 
side of Mrs. Atwood and half slumbered. Har- 
rison conferred with the colonel; and the 
colonel said it was the wildest adventure he 
had listened to for manya day. Not many 


hours had elapsed before it was settled that the | 


ladies should be forwarded with fresh horses, 
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them, and go to 
church in the woods 
and meadows, that 
is, when the fine 
weather will allow 
them, and they talk 
over the past; and 
the bones are white- 
ning in the great 
gorge of the valley 
of the Salt Lake, 
for Colonel Johnson 
looked over the 
brink and saw the 
red murderer down 
among the inner 
cliffs, lying on a 
rock, his right arm 
pushed out stiff and 
stark. 

When the court 
decided against At- 
wood’s application 
for damages, etc., in 
his suit, Atwood 
versus Harrison, the 
worthy, or worth- 
less, plaintiff turned 
to his lawyer, and 


said : 

“A rich man 
should never give 
himself to a poor 
girl.” A foolish ob- 
servation. 

We say: “The 


worst use to which 
you can put a poor 
girl, is to sell her 
to a rich man.” 
Which is the best 
aphorism ? 

The fire burns 
brightly on one 
hearthstone now,and 
there is one wife 
that we know of 
who is happy; and that hearth and that wife 
are the hearth and wife of our hero. 


THE END. 


Hon. J. Bigelow. 





THE gentleman who has succeeded the late | 
H. G. Raymond in the editorial management of | 
Times, although less | 
prominently connected of late years with our 


‘local, State, and home politics than his prede- 


cessor, has earned for himself a distinguished | 
place in our diplomatic history, which must in- | 
variably connect his name with our annals. 

Mr. John Bigelow was born at Malden, in | 


was admitted to the 
Bar of New York in 
1839. 

He practiced law 
for several years, 
during which he 
made his first ap- 
pearance as a politi- 
cal writer, having 
extensively contribu- 
ted to the old Demo- 
cratic Review. His 
articles marked him 
out as one of the 
most able thinkers 
and clearly logical 
writers of the day. 
His shrewd and sub- 
tle power of analy- 
sis—his remarkably 
pure style ot phrase- 
ology. as well as his 
broad power of 
thought, were, even 
at that time, suffi- 
cient to stamp him 
as one of the most Z 
statesmanlike in his YZ 
deductions and mo- 
derate in his enun- 
ciations of our po- 
litical authors. Du- 
ring this. period of 
his life, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor 
Wright one of the 
Inspectors of the 
State Prison at Sing- 
Sing, and proved 
himself to be a 
thoroughly practical 
man, having origin- 
ated sundry useful 
reforms in the dis- 
cipline of that insti- 
tution. It was in 
November, 1850, 
that he, however, decided upon thoroughly 
adopting literature as a profession, and be- 
came the partner of William C. Bryant in 
the ownership and editorship of the New York 
Evening Post. At this time his earlier political 
opinions had been considerably modified, 
having become progressively liberal. They 
have subsequently identified him with the Re- 
publican party. While in the editoria: chair, 
he found time to write and publish a volume 


upon Jamaica, which he visited in the winter 


of 1849-1850, called “Jamaica in 1850,” as 
well as a subsequent one upon Hayti and St. 
Thomas, 


most valuable modern publication upon that 


guarded by a return party, to the nearest post, | Ulster County, in this State, on November 25th, | dependency of the British empire. 


with a letter to the officer in command to | 


1817. After completing his education, he 


In the close of 1860 Mr. Bigelow retired from 


have them escorted to the regions of civili- | studied law with the late Robert Sedgewick, and | the Evening Post, and in the summer of 1861 


zation; and it was done, and 
for days and weeks Davis 
drove them faithfully, and Har- 
rison rode by the wagon’s side, 
and. never once did Mrs. At- 
wood ask where Mr. Atwood 
was. Richards had enlisted un- 
der Colonel Johnson, glad to 
have an opportunity of entering 
Utah under such protection, 
and hoping, after good service 
in the ranks, to rise to some- 
thing better, or at least to reach 
the point for which he origin- 
ally started—- gold-bearing Cali- 
fornia. 

As for Atwood, he awoke in 
the midst of the confusion sub- 
sequent to his wife’s escape, 
and as he toddled round, picked 
up a bear-skin. 

“Egad!” said he, “this is 
a curiosity. Now, where’s the 
bear ?” 

“Where’s your wife and 
mother-in-law, old fellow” 
asked a rough emigrant. 

“In the wagon,” replied At- 
wood, looking at the bear-skin. 

“Wait for the wagon,” said 
the man, and went about his 
business. 

People don’t care a great 
deal about each other’s private 
matters when they are traveling 
on the plains. 

Mr. Atwood never found that 
wagon or its contents. 

Let this conclude my story. 

There were no damages given 
in the suit that Samuel Atwood 
brought against William Fair- 
fax Harrison, for rescuing his 
wife from the Danites; but 
there was so much damage done 
to Atwood’s character by the 
revelations that came out, that 
he thought it best to shut up 
shop, close the concern, and go 
where we have never been able 
to hear from him. 

A legislature, ruled by a sense 
of justice, decreed a divorce in 
favor of Mrs. Atwood, and for 
the first time in her life she was 
really married. To whom, and 
when’? To Mr. Harrison, and 
immediately. 

Frank Davis lives on his farm, 
a few miles back of Weehawken. 
It is a pleasant place. He has 
cows and sheep, and grapes 
grow over his front porch; and 
he has chickens, and ducks, and 
geese, and Mary cannot write 
“Williams” toher name. What 
@ pity ! 

Two people drive out every 
Sunday and spend the day with 
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The first work has been pronounced, | 
| by the leading reviews of Great Britain, the 
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PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 


| commenced the second portion of his very 
varied career, having been sent to Paris as Con- 
sul of the United States. At this time Mr. 
Dayton was our Minister to the French 
court. The duties of consul in the French 
capital are tolerably onerous, yet while fulfill- 
ing them, Mr. Bigelow found time to write 
‘** Les Etats Unis en 1863.” This work was pub- 
blished by Hachette, the Parisian publisher, in a 
veritable edition de luxe, and gave him a purely 
distinct standing from most of our leading 
| authors, betraying, through the translation. 
the same grace of style and calm precision of 
expression which we have earlier alluded to, as 
characterizing his writings in our own tongue. 
Apart from this, it possesses undeniable merit as 
| a standard French work upon this country. In 
| 1864 Mr. Dayton died, and the day after the 
news arrived at Washingtca Mr, “icelow-was 


appointed temporary Charge 
WV Affaires. The negotiations 
respecting the French occu- 
pation of Mexico were then 


commenced, and carried on by 
Mr. Bigelow, under the direction 
of Mr. Seward, at that time our 
Minister of State, until the fol- 
lowing April, when he was 
nominated Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of perfecting the delicate 
negotiation entrusted to him. 
This was done in the following 
year, when the French quitted 
Mexico and left Maximilian to 
his fate, thus placing his name 
legibly and clearly upon the 
diplomatic history of his country, 
as one of the few able, honest 
and laborious Ministers accred- 
ited by the United States ‘of 
late years to the governments 
of Europe. 

No sooner was this arduous 
duty brought to a termination, 
than Mr. Bigelow resigned his 
position—his resignation being 
to take effect in November, 
1865. He was, however, com- 
pelled to hold it until January, 
1866, in consequence of the 
non-arrival of his successor. 

He then returned to his native 
country, where he has been 
living in retirement at his place 
on the Hudson, until that ne- 
cessity which never permits 
talent to obliterate itself, has 
again summoned him into the 
political arena. As a writer 
without personal bitterness—a 
keen and close thinker—one 
who is neither partisan nor 
personally unfair in his tenden- 
cles, and in addition to this, an 
able and honest statesman, he 
is well-fitted to replace one 
whose death might otherwise 
have been an irreparable loss to 
the editorial fraternity of New 
York. 

The portrait of Mr. Bigelow 
is taken from a remarkably fine 
photograph from the atelier of 
F. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia. 


How to Disperse a WarTeERr- 
spouTt.—Don Ferdinand Colon, son 
of Columbus, reported that among 
other terrors which assailed his 
ships in a gale off the Zorobaro 
Islands, near Veragua, there was a 
waterspout so dangerous that if it 
had not been dispersed by the people 
reading aloud the Gospel by Saint 
John, the ships had been sunk. 
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A True Story of President 
Lincoln. 


DurinG the summer of the most disastrous 
and doubtful year of the late Civil war, the 
colonel of a New Hampshire regiment lay for | 
some weeks extremely ill of camp fever, 
near Hampton Roads, in Virginia. Hearing of | 
his critical condition, his wife left her Northern 


home, ang, pier muggy dificulty, made her way 


| cued, or saved themselves; but amid the hor- 
rible confusion of the scene, Colonel Scott be- 
came separated from his wife, and she was lost. 
The colonel was picked up in the water by the 
crew of the larger steamer, and under his di- 
rection every effort was made to discover his 
wife, or rather her body, for all hope of finding 
her alive was soon abandoned. The sad search 


| the people along the shore, humane Confeder- 





1HE SIXTH NEGATIVE BEFORE TOTALITY. NEXT TO THE LAST BEFORE TOTALITY. 


PHASES OF THE ECLIPSE OF AUGUST 7, 1869, 


to his bedside. Her cheerful presence and care- , ates, lending their aid. 
ful nursing so far restored him that he was ina 
short time able to be 
ington. | go on to Washington. 
In the Potomac river, the steamer in which | ever, he received word from below that the 
the invalid officer, Colonel Scott, and his wife | body of the lady had been washed on shore— 
had taken passage, wae sunk, in acollision with | that those good country people, generous foes. 
a larger vessel, in the night-time. The crew | had secured it, cared for it, and were keeping 
| it for him. 
| It happened that just at that time imperative 
orders were issued from the War Department, 
prohibiting all intercourse with the peninsula— 
a necessary precaution against the premature 
disclosure of important military plans. So 
it was with some misgivings that Colonel 
Scott applied to Mr. Secretary Stanton for leave 
to return to Virginia, on his melancholy duty. 

* Impossible, colonel.” replied Mr. Stanton, 
firmly; “no one can have leave to go down 
the river, at this time, on any private mission 
whatever. Our present exigencies demand the 
most stringent regulations ; and I hope I need 
not say to you that no merely personal consid- 
erations should be allowed to interfere with 
great national interests. Your case is a sad 
one ; but this is a critical, perilous, cruel time. 
* The dead must bury the dead.’” 

The colonel would have entreated, but the 
busy secretary cut him short with another “‘ im- 
possible,” from which there was absolutely no 
appeal. He went forth from the presence, and 
returned to his hotel, quite overwhelmed. 

Fortunately, he was that afternogn visited by 
a friend, to whom he told the stofy of his un- 
successful application and sad perplexity, and 
who immediately exclaimed : 

““ Why not apply to the President 

The colonel had but little hope, but acknow- 
ledging that the plan was worth trying, drove 
with his friend to th Hous 
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and nearly all the soldiers on board were res- | 


was fruitless; it was resumed in the morning, . 


| was thrown back, his long throat bare—he was | 











FISHERMEN VISITING THEIR TRAPS AT THE FALLS ON. THE JAMES RIVER, OPPOSITE RICHMOND.—FROM A SKETCH BY W. L. SHEPPARD.—SEE PAGE 398. 


They were too late. It was Saturday even- 
ing, and Mr. Lincoln had gone to spend Sunday 


at Soldiers’ Rest, his summer retreat. This was | 


we are at war? Sorrow is the lot of all; bear 
your share like a man and a soldier.” 
“*T try to, Mr. President, but it seems hard. 


but a few miles from town, and the colonel’s | My devoted wife lost her life for coming to 


indomitable friend proposed that they should 
follow him out, and they went. 

There was then a popular belief that all the 
wronged, the troubled, and suffering could find 
a refuge in ** Father Abraham’s ” capacious bo- 


som ; a beliéf Wat was not far out of the way. 





the 


nurse me in my sickness, and I cannot even 
take her body home to my children.” 

“Well, she ought not to have come down to 
army. She should have staid at home. 
That is the place for women. But if they will 
go tearing about the country, in such times as 


Yet there were times when overburdened, | t?ese, and running into all sorts of danger, they 


TOTAL ECLIPSE, 


But the gray, sullen ; wearied, tortured, the patriarch longed to clear 
river refused to give up its dead, andthe young | that asylum ’of its forlorn inmates, to bolt and 
transferred to Wash- | officer, halt frantic with grief, was compelled to | bar and double-lock it against the world ; times 
Within a week, how- | 


when life became too hard and perplexing for 
his genial honest nature, too serious and tragic 
and rascally a thing by half. ’ 

It happened, unluckily, that the poor colonel 
and his friend found the President in one of his 
most despondent and disgusted moods. He 
was in his little private parlor, alone in the 
gloaming. 

He was lounging loosely in a large rock- 
ing-chair, jutting over it in all directions. 
His slippered feet were exalted, his rough head 


in his shirt-sleeves! It was genuine Yankee 
abandon—make the most of it! 

He turned upon his visitors a look of almost 
savage inquiry. There was indeed, in his 
usually pleasant eyes, a wild, angry gleam ; a 
something like the glare of a worried animal at 
bay. 

Colonel Scott proceeded very modestly to tell 
his story; but the President interrupted him, 
to say brusquely, ‘*Go to Stanton ; this is his 
business.” 

“*] have been to him, Mr. President, and he 
will do nothing for me.” 

‘**You have been to him, and got your an- 
swer, and still presume to come tome! Am I 
to have no rest, no privacy’? Must I be dogged 
to my last fastnesses, and worried to death by 
inches? Mr. Stanton has done just right. He 
knows what he is about. Your demands are 
unreasonable, sir.” 


‘“ But, Mr. Lincoln, I thought you would feel 
for me.” 

‘““Eoel for you! Good God! I have te feel 
for tive hundred thousand more unfortunate 
than you. We are at war, sir: don’t you know 
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must take the consequences! Not but that I 
am sorry for you, colonel. As for your wife, 
| she’s at rest, and I wish I were.” 

Saying this, the President leaned back wear- 
| ily in his chair, and closed his eyes, not notic- 
| ing, except by a slight wave of his hand, the 

departure of his visitors, 

I am not ashamed to confess that my hero 
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tossed restlessly that night upon a pillow wet 
with manly tears, that he was desperate and 
resentful, utterly unresigned to the uecree of 
Providence and the War Department, and that 
he thought Abraham Lincoln as hard as he was 
ugly, and as inhumane as he was ungainly. 

Toward morning he fell asleep, and slept 
late. Before he was fully dressed, there came 
@ quick knock at the door of his chamber, and 
he opened te President Lincoln. 

The good man came forward, pale and eager, 
tears glistening in his eyes, and grasped the 
colonel’s hand, saying: 

“I treated you brutally last night. TI ask 
your pardon. I was utterly tired out, badgered 
to death. I generally become about as savage 
as a wild cat by Saturday night, drained dry of 
the ‘milk of human kindness.’ I must have 
seemed to you the very gorilla the rebels paint 
me. I was sorry enough for it when you were 
gone. I could not sleep a moment last night, so 
I thought I'd drive into town in the cool of the 
morning, and make it all right. Fortunately, I 
had little difficulty in finding you.” 

“This is very good of you, Mr. President,” 
said the colonel, deeply moved. 

“*No, it isn’t ; but that was very bad of me, 
last night. I never should have forgiven my- 
self if I had let that piece of ugly work stand. 
That was a noble wife of yours, colonel! You 
were a happy man to have such a noble woman 
to love you ; and you must be a good fellow, or 
such a woman would never have risked so 
much for you. And what grand women there 
ere in these times, colonel! What angels of 
devotion and mercy, and how brave and 

lucky !—going everywhere at the call of duty, 
acing every danger! I tell you, if it were not 
for the women, we should all go to the d——1, 
and should deserve to. They are the salvation 
of the nation. Now, come, colonel, my car- 
riage is at the door. I'll drive you to the War 
Department, and we'll see Stanton about this 
matter.” 

Even at that early hour they found the Sec- 
retary at his post. The President pleaded the 
case of Colonel Scott, and not only requested 
that leave of absence should be given him, but 
that a steamer should be sent down the river 
expressly to bring up the bedy of his wife. 
“Humanity, Mr. Stanton,” said the good Presi- 
dent, his homely face transfigured with the 
glow of earnest, tender feeling, “ humanity 
should overrule considerations of policy, and 
even military necessity, in matters like this.” 

The Secretary was touched, and he said 
something of his regret at not having felt him- 
self at liberty to grant Colonel Scott’s request 
in the first place. 

“No, no, Mr. Stanton,” said the President, 
“you did right in adhering to your own rules ; 
you are the right man for this place. If we 
had such a soft-hearted old fool as I here, there 
would be no rules or regulations that the army 
or the country could depend upon. But this is 
@ peculiar case. Only think of that poor wo- 
man !” 

Of course the “impossible” was accom- 
plished. 

To the surprise of the colonel, the President 
insisted on driving him to the navy yard, to see 
that the Secretary’s order was carried out im- 
mediately, seeming to have a nervous fear that 
some obstacle might be thrown in the way of 
the pious expedition. He waited at the land- 
ing till all was ready, then charged the officers 
of the steamer to give every attention and as- 
sistance to “ his friend, Colonel Scott.” With 
him he shook hands warmly at parting, saying : 

“God bless you, my dear fellow! I hope 
you will have no more trouble in this sad affair 
—and, colonel, try to forget last night.” 

Away up in a New Hampshire churchyard 
there is a certain grave carefully watched and 
tended by faithful love. But every April time 
the violets on that mound speak not alone of 
the womanly sweetness and devotion of her 
who sleeps below—they are tender and tearful 
with the memory of the murdered President. 








A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


Some few years since, a courteous, kind, and 
talented Russian of high rank held the post of 
diplomatic minister at Rome. During his so- 
journ there, which was of some years’ duration, 
he had become acquainted with an artist of 
considerable celebrity, whose sketches of the 
environs of Rome, and Rome itself, greatly 
pleased him. Thus it was that, when about to 
proceed to Petersburg, the Russian suggested 
that his friend the artist should accompany him 
on his leave of absence, and take some Russian 
views. The artist, who shall be nameless, very 
willingly accepted the invitation, and doubtless 
looked forward with pleasurable anticipations 
to the profits as well as to the change. So, one 
fine morning, patron and painter left the Pon- 
tifical City far behind them, and journeyed on 
pleasantly toward that of the Czar of all the 
Russias. Having passed the Niemen, and 
reached Kovno, the worthy diplomatic prince, 
or baron, as might be, remarked that in a few 
versts, which probably meant a hundred—for 
distance is thus lightly alluded to in Russia— 
they should arrive at a posthouse, in the neigh- 
borhood of which he had a property, to which 
he would gladly pay a flying visit. 

“and,” he added, “as you must be greatly 
fatigued, a good night’s rest, while I am absent, 
will be doubtless most acceptable, and refresh 
your limbs after so many days’ and nights’ con- 
finement in a carriage.” 

“Indeed, it will,” replied the artist, and 
thus the matter was decided. 

On arriving at the posthouse the worthy 
postmaster regretted that he had no bed to 
offer but his own, but that was entirely at his 
Excellency’s or his friend’s disposal, as, indeed, 
were all the house and its contents ; and with 
this assurance the noble diplomatist proceeded 
on a brief visit to his possessions, and the tired 
but hapry artist was soon sound asleep between 
the lar-diord’s sheets, dreaming doubtless of the 
fair lands of Italy and his good fortune, while 


(of a very different nature when 
7 the posthouse, and found his poor suffering, be- 





the postmaster, who was gladdened by the 
knowledge that he would receive no end of 
roubles for his courtesy, and who was “in 
physic,” as they say, having imbibed a dose of 
castor oil, wrapped himself up warmly and 
stretched himself on the top of a warm stove 
in an outhouse—a Russian custom—and was 
soon as sound asleep as the artist. The night 
was one of those Northern nights when no 
traveler is desirous of being long detained for 
the change of horses—and a Russian colonel is 
by no means the most patient man in the world 
under such circumstances. 

However, it unfortunately occurred that an 
officer of some rank, with his stars and ribbons, 
was on the road that night, and about two a. mM. 
halted at the posthouse, and angrily called for 
fresh horses, as well as for the presence of the 
postmaster. Twenty minutes having elapsed 
without the appearance of either, he at length 
jumped from his carriage, and furiously entered 
the house. 

“Where are the horses? and where is the 
postmaster?” cried the enraged soldier, ad- 
dressing a miserable serf who stood trembling 
in the doorway ; who assured the traveler that 
horses would soon be forthcoming, and that he 
had roused the postillions, but his master he 
could not find. 

“Not find him? not find the wretch?” ex- 
claimed the furious colonel. ‘ Where is he 
gone? which is his room? show it to me imme- 
diately.” 

“This is his room, Excellency,” said the 
trembling serf, opening a door at hand. 

“This is his room, is it? I will teach him 
that this is not the manner to treat an officer of 
the imperial army. Here, you pig, bring me a 
light.” 

A light being brought, the offended traveler 
beheld, as he imagined, the postmaster in calm 
repose while he was kept waiting for his horses. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he rushed to 
the bedside, and seeing, as he believed, the un- 
fortunate postmaster snug in bed, dragged him 
therefrom by the neck, and, ere he had dis- 
covered his error, immediately chastised the 
poor artist, as he stood in his shirt, with a 
heavy whip, notwithstanding his cries and 
shrieks, and diavolos, maleditos, struggles, 
vociferations, in his native language. In the 
midst of this cruel and unmanly assault the 
postmaster entered the room, with terror de- 
picted on his countenance, and offered every 
possible apology, stating that his absence was 
caused by severe indisposition, together with 
the fact of his having given up his bed to the 
traveler, and removed his own quarters to an 
outhouse. 

Whether his apologies were accepted by the 
infuriated brute who disgraced the uniform he 
wore, or not, I never heard. Suffice it to say 
that this model officer and gentleman departed 
on his way, possibly rather elated than other- 
wise at having cruelly belabored an uncffend- 
ing foreign traveler. 

The feelings of the minister, nqwener were 

he returned to 


labored friend writhing under the combined 
effects of pain, anger, and humiliation. No 
assurances on his part, however, that he would 
bring matters before the Emperor, in the hope 
of putting an end to such cruel proceedings ; 
no entreaties that the artist would accompany 
him to Petersburg, where he might obtain re- 
dress, and procure medical advice, would avail. 
Not a yard further would the belabored traveler 
proceed. 

“No, indeed, no,” he protested; “had I 
known that you were bringing me from the 
Eternal City to this infernal den of savages, 
never would I have left fair Italy. I fully 
acquit your Excellency of any knowledge that 
the Emreror of Russia permitted his uniform 
to be worn by men such as he who has so 
cruelly assaulted me; but I have seen quite 
enough of the Ozar’s dominions, and I have no 
desire to learn more, either of the country or 
its inhabitants ;’ and thus they parted. 








TRAPPING FISH ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


Ar the falls on the James River, opposite 
Richmond, Va., are arranged a number of stationary 
traps of lattice-work, for the purpose of catching the 
herring, perch and hickory shad that abound in those 
waters. The fish are caught as they descend the falis, 
and in the early morning the fishermen visit their 
traps and collect the finny prisoners. 








SENOR JOSE MORALES LEMUS,. 


Joss Moratzs Lemus, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Government of General Cespedes, 
Cuba, and President of the Secret Junta, which for 
years has been silently and cautiously developing the 
plan for freeing Cuba from Spanish rule, was born at 
Gibara, a seaport on the bay of the same name, on 
the north of the Western Department of Cuba, in 1813. 
He received his early education at Holguin, and after- 
ward entered the University of Havana, graduating 
with high honors after four years’ study. He then 
commenced the study of law, was admitted to the 
bar, and rapidly rose to a prominent position among 
the legal minds of the island. For the last ten years 
he has been the legal adviser of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in all judicial controversies on the island, He 
was elected mayor of Havana for four successive 
years, and his administration of city affairs was eco- 
nomical, and resulted in establishing some seventy 
schools, 

In the month of September, 1866, the court of Spain 
directed that, in order to quell the increasing mur- 
murs and mutterings of the Creole Cubans, they 
should elect from their number a Junta, which was 
ordered to Spain to make 4 representation of the 
situation on the island, and suggest what improve- 
ments were required by the people. Senor Lemus 
was selected as the representative of the city of San 
Juan de los Remedios, and was elected President of 
the Junta by the members on arriving at Madrid, two 
month« later in the same year. The result of their 
labors was a reprimand for their boldness in petition- 
ing the Goverament for the reforms. Senor Lemus 
then went cautiously to work, and organized a secret 
revolutionary Junta in Havana early in 1867, from 





which time to the present he has been its President, 
He has every faith in the cause of his countrymen, 
and says they are too well organized to fail in their 
patriotic object. 








GENERAL ALEXANDER S. WEBB. 


Generat Atexanper 8. Wess, who was re- 
cently appointed President of the College of the City 
of New York, was born in New York city in 1835. At 
the age of fifteen he entered upon the preparatory 
studies necessary for an admission to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, and during 
the winter of 1850 and ’51 he studied under Professor 
Ross at the Free Academy. In his military studies he 
was eminently successful, graduating from the West 
Point Academy in 1855, in company with Generals 
Comstock, Weitzel, Gregg and Torbet, 

Entering the army as a lieutenant of artillery, he 
served first in Florida against the Indians, then in 
Minnesota. In 1857 he occupied the position of As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics at the Military Aca- 
demy, West Point. At the outset of the rebellion he 
joined the Union army, leaving West Point with 
Griffin’s Battery for Washington. Shortly after he 
was transferred to General Barry’s command. He 
took part in the engagement at Santa Rosa and inthe 
first Bull Run battle, and then became Assistant Chief 
of Artillery of the Army of the Potomac, a position he 
occupied until called to assume that of Inspector- 
General of the Fifth Army Corps. 

In 1863 he was rewarded with a brigadier-general’s 
commission, and received a bronze medal from the 
Union League of Philadelphia, “for distinguished 
personal gallantry at Gettysburg, Pa.” 

Having been shot through the right side of his head 
at the “dead angle,” at Spottsylvania Court House, 
General Webb withdrew from the army on furlough, 
until called by Major-General Meade to become the 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the Potomac, with the 
rank of Major-General, He took command of the 
First Military District, ¢. ¢., the State of Virginia, as 
Major-General, on April 1, 1869, but was soon after re- 
lieved by General Canby, in order to accept the Presl- 
dency of the College of the City of New York. 

General Webb is a thoroughly practical man, has 
fine perceptive faculties, is a strict disciplinarian, and 
carries with him all the distinguishing traite of the 
scholar and gentleman. 








CHALLENGING THE UNION VOTE. 


Tue statuettes of the popular sculptor, John 
Rogers, are well known to the American public, as 
they have been extensively reproduced in plaster, and 
are generally representative of subjecta that are ac- 
ceptable to the taste and sentiments of the masses, 
Our engraving represents that one of his statuettes 
that is called “Challenging the Union Vote,” The 
familiar episode in American politics needs no de- 
scription more than has been expressed by the sculp- 
tor’s skillful chisel. 








CENERAL CHARLES K. GRAHAM. 


Cuarntzs K. Gnranam, Brigadier-General 
United States Volunteers, entered the military service 
of the United States as Major of the First Regiment of 
the Excelsior Brigade, New York Volunteers, in April, 
lf, and was afterward appointed Colonel of the 
Fifth Regiment (Seventy-fourth New York Volun- 
teers) of that brigade, and was mustered into service 
October 15, 1861. The regiment of Colonel Graham 
accompanied General Joseph Hooker’s division to the 
Peninsula with the Army of the Potomac, and in the 
battles of Fair Oaks, Old Tavern, Peach Orchard, 
Savage Station and Malvern Hill it was commanded 
by him in person. When the army reached Harri- 
son’s Landing, Colonel Graham was stricken down 
by the fever, and, his life being in danger, he was 
sent North to recuperate. While at home he was 
placed in charge of the recruiting service for the Ex- 
celsior Brigade in New York city, remaining in this 
position until October, 1862, when he rejoined his re- 
giment. In February, 1863, he was appointed a 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and assigned tem- 
porarily to the command of the Excelsior Brigade. 
In March he was placed in command of the First 
Brigade, First Division, Third Army Corps, which 
brigade passed through the battle of Chancellorsville 
under his direction. 

The command was constantly in action, and ex- 
posed to some of the severest attacks made by the 
enemy, and lost in killed, wounded, and missing, 
nearly one-half the number taken into that action. 

During the struggle at Gettysburg, Pa., July 3d, 1863, 
General Graham was wounded at the head of his com- 
mand, and taken prisoner by the enemy; and upon 
refusing to take the parole offered by his captors be- 
fore leaving Pennsylvania, he was sent to Richmond, 
and confined in prison until September 2ist, when a 
special exchange was effected, and he returned to his 
home in New York city. Having partially recovered 
from his wounds, he reported to the Secretary of War 
for duty in November, 1863, and was ordered to re- 
port to General Butler, commanding Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina, and was by that officer 
assigned to the command of the Naval Brigade in that 
Department. 








DESCRIPTION OF CG. B. CEORCE. 


Mr. Grpzow Bartow Groras left his home in 
Haverhill, Mass., for Boston, July 7th, 1860. Was ex- 
pected home the same day. Was seen in Boston by 
several friends on that day, since which time no in- 
formation has been received of him by his friends, 
He was about forty years of age, nearly six feet in 
height, rather stout-built, hair on temples and 
whiskers a little gray ; wore a mustache when he left. 
Also had a raised mole on right cheek-bone, about as 
large as a small-sized pea. Of good appearance, good 
character, temperate in his habits, and highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him. He was a member of 
the Board of Selectmen of Haverhill, Mats. Heisa 
member of the Masonic fraternity, and an officer in 
the Lodge and Council. 

Any information respecting him will be thankfully 
received by his family and numerous friends, as well 
as by the fraternity of Freemasons. 

Mr. George was a member of the firm of George & 
Moody, wholesale shoe manufacturers. 

Any information of, his present whereabouts will 
be thankfully received by N. S. Kimball, Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, or by William Franklin Ross, 
Haverhill, Essex County, Mass. 








Tue papers of Oregon declare that George 
Francis Train “is a brilliant deserter from some comic 
almanac.”’ Not bad that. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Fancy stores—The minds of poets. 
Tae ‘‘ coming man ”—The tax-collector, 
A DIE-WRECKED route—The Erie Railway. 


BuackmMarters—President Grant’s colored 
postmasters. 


Younae ladies who play croquet are known 
as “maidens all for lawn.” 


Lone Branca fare—Plum d greasy 
dishes, gristly spinsters and 7 


Wary is it that the sun grows smaller 
year? Because the moon gives it so many (e)clips(e 


In consequence of the fertility of the soil of 
Vineland, N. J., when the bn die, they turn 


into potatoes or straw 
Ir is reported that Bergh, the Preventionist, 
will prosecute the California silk-worm culturists for 


feeding their worms on mulberries without cream, 


SSSXXX07X2Z&c., which every peruser of 
nbacks will readily recognize as the signature of 
neral F. E. Spinner—well, he’s gone fishing slong 
the Upper Potomac, 
CHOICE EXTRECT. 
Noisy geese destroy all peace 
When cackling loud and often; 
And so girls do, when more than two 
About the styles are talking. 


“* Way, you'd better knock the door down ! 
What do you want?” 

* my darling, don’t let me wake any of your 
family; I’m just using your knocker to wake the peo- 
ple next door. I’m locked out, d’ye see; and they’ve 
niver a knocker.” Rap! rap! rap! 


Tus editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) Ame 
rican tel phed, the other day, to Colonel A, H. 
veigeed : fal pari of the flood.” 

us perttenton e 

The facetious Fenn replied : 

“ You'll find them in Genesis.” 


ae LADY, ae was d rately etticted to 
Was CO’ herself. e priest, among other 
arguments to dissuade her from , said “she 
ought to consider the loss of time.’ 

“ Ah, father,” said — that is always what vexes 
me, so much time is lost in shufMing.”” 


How may this paper be placed so that two 
persons may stand on it at the same time without 
seeing or touching each other? Place it on the thresh- 
old and shut the door. 


““Waat do you come here after?” inquired 
Miss Susan Nipper of a bachelor friend, who made 
her a call when the rest of the people had gone out. 

“I came to borrow some matches,” he meekly re- 


plied. 

“Matches! That's a likely story. Why don’t you 
make a match? I know what you came for,” ex- 
claimed the delighted miss, as she crowded the old 
bachelor into a corner; “ you came to kiss and hug 
me almost to death, but you shan’t—without you are 
the strongest, and everybody knows you are |’ 


GET IT PURE. 


Look Out for Counterfeits. 

A Pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, ora gallon 
for $20, double strength, wit® fer ccc. ym Valet 
sent to any person, free of charges, om feteipt of the 
money at Dr. R. L. WoLcorT’s Office, 181 Chatham 
Square, N. Y.; or 6 bottles of Annihilator, for Ca- 
tarrh and Colds in the head, on receipt of $6. tf 


PAINLESS DIGESTION. 


“No man,” says Sir Astley Cooper, “ought to know 
by his sensations that he hasastomach.” In other 
words, when digestion is perfect there is neither pain 
nor uneasiness in the region where it takes place. 
Nausea, want of appetite, fatulency, oppression after 
eating, shooting pains in the epigastrium, flushing of 
the face at meal times, and a furred tongue in the 
morning, are among the direct symptoms of indiges- 
tion Constipation, biliousness, headache, nervous 
irritability, physical weakness, and low spirits are 
fits almost invariable accompaniments. ll these in- 
dications of DYSPEPSIA, whether immediate or sec- 
ondary, are usually aggravated by hot weather. 

The close of summer is therefore the season when 
the victim of dyspepsia most urgently needs a tonic 
and regulating medicine. Of course, every invalid 
has many advisers. One friend recommends one drug, 
another another; butin a multitude of counselors 
there is not always safety. THE STANDARD REMEDY 
OF THE PRESENT AGE FOR INDIGESTION, in all its 
stages, is HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, Time, 
that proves all things, has established its reputation 
on an impregnable foundation — the spontaneous 
testimony of millions of intelligent witnesses. No 
acrid oil or acid defiles its stimulating principle ; its 
tonic constituents are the finest that botanical re- 
search has yet discovered ; it combines the properties 
of a gentle evacuant, a blood depurent, and an anti- 
bilious medicine, with invigorating qualities of the 
highest order, and is admitted both by the public and 
the profession to be the surest protection against all 
diseases that are produced or propagated by pestifer- 
ous air or unwholesome water, that las ever been 
used either in the United States or Tropical America. 

In cases of constipation resulting from a want of 
muscular tone in the intestines, the effect of the BIT. 
TERS is perfectly marvelous; and without the dan- 
gerous sequences of mercury, it restores the dis- 
ordered liver to its normal condition. 














Local and Traveling, 
or the New Ame« 
AGENTS WANTED forties 
rican Patent Meat and Vegetable Chopper. 
The best thing in the market, without exception, 
For Cut of Machine, terms, etc., address 
D, A. NEWTON & O0., 
727-30 38 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 
TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 
This Institution offers the accumulated advantages 
of over 50 years’ successful operation. For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. 727-34 








ANTED — Agents everywhere — Best 

chances ever offered. Address A. T. WELLS & 

CO., 85 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Thisisa 
legitimate business, 


Sparkling Little Beauties are Gents’ Lava 
Diamond Pins. Exquisite specimen mailed, 24 cents, 
J. LEE & CO., 1,272 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Holloway’s Ointment.—The Effect of 
this peerless salve is truly wonderful ; cases of scald 
head, sores and scorbutic eruptions, that had defied 
every other means, yield in a few days to its cleans 
ing and healing powers. 


A aan 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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FOR BOSTON, 


WIA FALL pdb DIRECT. 
The world-renowned steam 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMON 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—3O—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers St.), 


nopwouti's aera ORCHESTRA, 
Grand Promenade Concert 


THE ONLY LINE MUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. 
PROVIDENCE passengers by the above steamers 
will leave Fall River at 5:30 A. M. ARRIVING at 6:30 


RETURNING, willleave Providence at 5 P. M., mak- 
ing a direct connection with the boat, and allowing a 
good night’s rest on board each way. 

TO BETTER ACCOMMODATE THE mee 
THE SPLENDID STEAMER 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY 


COMMANDER LEWIS MMANDER MILLE 
WILL LEAV Alternate Dave) DAILY 


FROM PiBR—-gg@—N¢ ETH RIVER, 
St. 
sa gg a 


Fat 2 Nf Dat 
IGHT rece ay é 2 i %, mp0 P. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 6:30 P. M., each even 
’ AMES FISK, Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
a H, VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 
H. H. MANGHAM, Freight i 
tf NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Great Distribution 
By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifta, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 “ “6 10,000 | 200 “ “ 500 








20 “ “ 5, 000 300 “ “ 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
76 Melod a 75 to 100 
850 Sewing Machines - - “ 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - - ba 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, ete., valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25¢, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket 1s 
drawn without choice, and sent by mail to any ad- 
dress. The prize named upon it will be delivered to 
the ticket-holder on payment of One DoUar, 
are immediately sent to any address by express or 
return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay 
for it. Any prize exchanged for. another of same 
value. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly 
permitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, 
Chicago, $10,000; Miss Clara 8S. Walker, Baltimore, 
Piano, $800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, yd | 
John T. Andrew, Savannah, $5,000 ; 

Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. e publish 20 
names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:—“ The firm is reliable, 
and deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, May 8. 
“We know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N, F. 
Herald, May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 
i, which was promptly received.”—Daily News, 

June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to nts, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of aled 
Envelopes } Six Tickets for 
13 for $35 15, Allletters should 

be addressed to 


HARPER, WILSON & CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


lhe 


727-30 





lea-~w >! Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 

g. 400 pages; cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments, 
It can be obtained by se — address, with postage, 
“> W. EVANS & Ov., 41 8. —e St., Philadelphia. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 





Plain and eeerrenen | a= Works for all kinds of 
uildings. 704-29 


MPOYMENT that pays. For parti - 
7 a 8S. M. SPENCER & OO., Brattleboro, 


Choirs are delighted with it! 
The CHORAL TRIBUTE, 


By 1. 0. Emerson, author of “HARP OF 
JUDAH,” “JUBILATE,” ete. 


Universally pronounced to be the best book of 
Church Music issued during the last ten years, and 
ental excelling the author’s previous works. Price 

$13.50 per dozen. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
rice, O. DITSON & CO., Boston. C. H. DITSON & 

0., New York. 


ANOTHER NEW STORY. 
Full of Stirring Indian Adventure. 


_ FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No. 150, 
ISSUED AUGUST 25, 


Opens with a new and intensely interesting story of 
the adventures of two Boys, entitled 


THE HIDDEN CITY; 


“A Story of Indian Adventure. 
The stirring Romance from English History, 


PRINCE HAL, 

is continued, with shorter Stories, Adventures, An- 
ecdotes, Natural History, the Scholars’ Monument to 
Washington, and Portrait of Charles Schroder, of 
Grammar-School No, 7, New York. 

Our Round Table, with its Enigmas, Charades, etc,, 
is a great attraction. Three Prizes for solutions every 
week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautiful Picture, 


Price 6 Cents. $2.60 a Year. 
FRANK) LESLIE, 














537 Pearl Street, New Yerk. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR A NEW BOOK, 


CATHERINE E. BEECHER and 
at HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S HOME; 


to the fi 
Meatthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes. 
nts are now making from $5 to $30 per day, and 
aneeit the easiest selling =! 44 the market, as it is 
needed by every family, ay, ond th there is no competition of 
similar works. Sold ‘only through Agents, by sub- 
scription. 
A Splendid Book for Lady Canvassers. 
= Exclusive territory and liberal discounts given. 
Agents wanted in every town and county. Send for 
descriptive circular to 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Made entirely of metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete ; will work for hours if supplied with water, 
ete. ; ‘tree from danger; a child can work it. Sen 
free with ins instructions for $1 ; Gore Sor $2 50. 

WALTER HOLT, 
102 Nassau Street, New Y fork. 





124-36 


$9.0 





A DAY FOR ALL. ADDRESS 
A. J, FULLAM, 650 Broadway > Y 





CEO. R. LESLIE, 


No. 17 South William and 53 Stone &t., 
New Work, 
Importer of 


Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 

remaining so. Mailed for twostamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 
in United States for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment. OUTFIT FREE, 

dress W. A, HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
725-37 














HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN IS 
the best and cheapest. Contains the latest im- 
povenens Vor Humana and Vor Jubilante. J. 
TEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
7 


FEAR COEE NNO 


OR Famil ee nae neste pom Knits everythin 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking king FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me, 
125-36 








AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 

Women of New York; 
OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 

The most startling revclation of modern times. 
New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 
“Women of Pleasure,” “Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50 illustrations, ra 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book = 
Nassau street, New York. 








We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments, 

ye have not made a great reduction in prices, and 
cannot, until a reduction in the price of labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are 
advertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, etc., etc, 
Sensible people can judge of their value. 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) 
are now valued by their owners as highly as the day 
they were bought, and it is our intention to sustain 
our old reputation. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 


Clergymen. 
CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Agent in New York... ......cccccccseess 8. T. GORDON, 
Agent in Philadelphia.............. JAMES BELLAK. 





In answer to the applications we are constantly re- 
ceiving, requesting us to exchange our Organs for the 
cheap Organs so extensively advertised, we must 
say positively that we cannot make such exchange on 
any terms. Our advice is, buy a good instrument or 
none, GEO, A. PRINCE & Ot 

t 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New %-octave 
Pianos of or irst -class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


ABSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity, 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. . 

715-72 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


‘ Conducted by the SPANISH GOYV- 

ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Deutheces, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


















THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., aupply- 

ing the means cf self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 


MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 
O IT NOW.—Don't delay, —#. 95 


cents at once and receive MAPLE) EAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, t st, and 
the most popular Monthly published. " Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau St, N. Y 















THE BEST SUMMER READING. 
CHEERFUL, INTERESTING, 


CLEVER. 
IN FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 223, 
ISSUED MONDAY, AUGUST 23, 

OUR SPLENDID STORIES. 
TEN TO ONE; 
OR, 

THE TWoO MABELS, 


A STRANGE LOVE CHASE; 
OR, 


THE DAYS OF THE RHINE ROBBERS, 


Will be continued, with the freshest, most origina) 
and attractive Stories,Sketches of Adventure, Travel, 
Natural History, Biography, etc., and 

UNSURPASSED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Do not fail to get it regularly. 

Ready every Monday morning at ail News Dealers’, 
Price ten centa. $4 per annum. Sent for three 
months for $1. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


The ae | is the best 
press ever invented with 
which to DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING, and is second to 
none for the use of GENERAL 
JOB PRINTERS. Price of 

Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 

= Proprietor, 351 Federal St., 
/ Y Boston, Maas., for Deacrip- 
tive Circular, containing tes- 
timonials trem § all parts of the country, with speci- 
mens of work done on the press, and specimen shects 

of Types, Cuts, Borders, etc, tf 


“ THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
— practical value of the designs given in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architecta, Builders, 
Glase-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
grapes i for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 
© Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 











any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 
without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 
Terms: $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 


60 cents. 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers — everywhere, 
STEIGER, Publisher, 





23 and 24 Frankfort strest, New York. 





WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


OVER 
ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every. City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention, Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 


for circulars and terms at once, Address, 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., New York, 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois, 
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400 <z : 
BISHOP & REIN, 


| 
Jowelers, | 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 24 | 











- PRETTY WOMEN. | 


A comparatively few Ladies monopolize the 
Beauty as well as the attention of Society. 
This ought not to be so, but it is ; and will be 
while men are foolish, and single out pretty 
faces for companions. 

This can all be changed by using Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, which gives the Bloom of 
Youth and a refined sparkling [Beauty to the 
Complexion, pleasing, powerful and natural. 


No Lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled or rustic Complexion who will invest 


75 cents in Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. Its 
effects are truly wonderful. 

To preserve and dress the hair, use Lyon's 
Kathairon, 726-280 








FOUR PATENTS. 
Coy I | | KC 4) 33+ BROADWAYA.Y. 














Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the best 
Tea districts of China and Japan, and sell 
them in quantities to suit customers, .” 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
MIXED ( Black Ye, se, oe, Best $i per I. 


(Black), 89c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 





best $1.20 per Ib. 
IMPeRiaL (Green), 80c., 90¢.; $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
youn | HYSON (Green), #0c., 0e., $1, $1.10, est $1.25 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), best $1.50 per lb. | 

COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c, 





per lb. Hotels, Saloons, keepers, and | 
Families who use large Coffee, can econ- 
omize in that article our FRENCH BREAK- 
FAST AND DINNER CO which we sell at the 
low price of 30c. per warrant to give 
satisfaction. ( ), 30¢., 35¢., 
40c. per lb. GREEN (U ), 25¢., 30c., 33c., 
best 35c. per Ib. 

We watrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not , they can be re- 
turned at our expense, within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

CREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
NO6. 31 AND 33 VESEY STREET, 


Post-Office Box No. 5,643 New York City. 
o 





ELECANT BRONZED 
Jron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF ’ 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining thé essentials of Comsort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
Manufactured and for 


tale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 

bape ts 

THOSE who have been favored with a perusal 
of the Romance of Two Sisters, pronounce 
it one of the most admirable works of the 
present time. It cannot be called a fiction, 
for it is founded upon a most startling fact 
recently discovered in High ’ Life, and 
whieh strikingly illustrates Lord Byron's 
famous apothegm that ‘‘ Truth is stranger 
than Fiction.” This remarkable pogel 
will be commenced in the October Num 
of FRANK LESLIE’S LADY'S MAGA- 








ZINE. This Number will be issued on the | 

15th of September. FOR SALE EVERY. | 

WHERE. 
? 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 
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A TOUCHING ILLUSTRATION OF TOUCHING UP THE BUST OF A GREAT POET. 


SaPoLio will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only SaPo.io to clean White Paint. 
From Marble SAPOLIO removes all Stains. 
For polishing Knives SaPo.io is unsurpassed. | 
For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods SaPouio bas no equal. | 
If you would have clean windows, use SAPOLIO. | 
Sampie cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents, | 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons, 211 Washington street, N. Y. 
Soaps of the finest kinds for family use. — 
1809. tfo 
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SWEET | 
QUININE. 


SVAPNIA 


SWEET QUININE, is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the | 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with | 
the important advantage of be- 
. ing sweet instead of bitter. 
‘VAPNIA, is OPIUM PURIFIED 
of its sickening and poisonous 
roperties ; it is the most per- 





ect ANODYNE and SOOTHING 
OPIATE yet discovered. 
Sold druggists, p a by best physicians. | 
STEARNS, FARR & CO.§FT, “sis, New York. 
ov ar. 









; pTur«s 
R CURED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 

graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
DR, SHERMAN, 

otf 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 








Novelty Pencil-Holder avoids losing pencils. 
726-370 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 

with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will | 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your | 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P..O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- | 
ville, N. ¥. 718-7290 | 


10°BAL1ONS OF WHISKY FOR 8). 
Bo ctions mailed for fifty cents. ya 








, Port Deposit, Maryland. 25-280 


ISHERMEN! 
ES AND NETTING 
' MANUFACTURED BY 


1 E. HOOPER & SONS. 


Itimore, Md. 
724-490 
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for Price List. 


~ Life is the Gift of God. 


When we are sick this life is obscured under a cloud 
oppressed with kumors. Experience has taught us 
certain means which never fail for their removal. The 
child receives with his life the seeds of his death. It 
may take one, or one hundred years before the seeds 
bear their sad fruit, but just as sure as the seeds of 


| IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 





death ripen, life ceases. Purging is the grand safe- 
guard, because then what fosters tho seeds of death 
are taken away, expelled from the body. | 





Govern Yourselves by Experience. | 
My child, aged five years, had scarlet fever, and for 
five days had constant fever. By order of the doctor 
I gave her syrup of rhubarb; she took nearly a pint, 
but her bowels continued closed. On the fifth day the 
doctor said her bowels must be opened or she would 
be lost. I proposed Brandreth’s Pills; to this he would 

not consent—saying she was too weak. I consulted | 
with my husband, and we concluded to give her three 
pills. In about four hours they operated, filling half 
fall a common chamber. After that operation the 
fever left her, and she rapidly recovered. Reference, 

206 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn. 














| 
America. Fresh 


The and oldest depot in 
novelties by steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved Fine gold and sil- 
ver M. J. PAILLARD & Oo. 


712-3leowo No. 680 Broadway, New York. 


UpHamM’s HAIR GLOSS AND OURLING FLUID, is inf- | 
nitely superior to any other dressing for the hair ever 
offered to the public, It is guaranteed to be perfectly 
harmless, and will produce the most BEAUTIFUL CURLS 
in hair that has a natural tendency tocurl. Price 50c. 
Sold at Joun F. HENRY’s United States Medicine 
Warehouse, No. 8 COLLEGE Pace, New York. ° 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 
Trade Mark. | 
THLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 

3 RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London, | 











SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
ee GREEY & ©O,, 38 Vesey St., N. Y, 
tfo 
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CAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


|, = 
proved, half price. 


[Serrcmzen 4, 1869, 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
THE TRADE. 


AT 
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** DRESERVE AND REGULATE, NOT 

destroy,” is a sound motto in medication as well 
as statesmanship. Preserve the vigor of the digestive 
organs and regulate the secretions with TARRANT’s 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, and you cure dys- 
pe and liver complaint by a process in harmony 
with the iaws of Nature, Violent medicines have 
had their day. They devitalize the system. Reason 
as well as the stomach rejects them, Rely on this ex. 
hilarating specific. 


0 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


A New 6-Shot Cartridge Revolver, 





22-100 Calibre. 
Silver-Plated 
rame, 
Each, $9. 
Per doz. $96. 
Full Silver-Plated, $9 50 
Each. Per doz. $102. 


Sent, Freight prepaid, to any Post- 
office address on the receipt nea! by CHARLES 
FOLSOM, Dealerin every description of Firearms 
33 Maiden Lane, New York City. 0 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SEARINO’S VIRCIL’S AENEID 
ba eyy © Dictionary, Notes, References, Illus- 
trations, a , Questions, Metrical Index, Essay on 
, fac simile of MS., etc. 


$2.25. 
STEELE’S 14 WEEKS IN PHILO- 
SOPKHY 


A superb edition. Post- 


) ‘ 
Its merits,are—the short course, the 


style, the cl Whee eM the telling 
and artistic hada ¥. BS iG ow feature 
of “ practical questions,” *rustpaid $1.40, 


WORMAN’S GERMAN ECHO. 
A new system for conversation, with vocabulary of 
words and idio The student learns to think in 


German, Post $1.25. 
SUMMARY OF HISTORY. 
History in a series of statements so brief that every 
word may be committed to memory, if desired. A key 
and outline. Postpaid, 60 cents. 
to Teachers who will adopt, if ap- 
Descriptive Catalogues of 300 


| Text Books mailed free. A. 8. BARNES & CO., Edu- 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 


to be found in any Establishment in the country. | 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., | 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


5 The Improved Alumnium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
i the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
} that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
i cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of ite 
peculiar ' p rties, but has | 
also obtai a Gold Medal at | 
the Paris Exposition. 
— The movements are-well fin- | 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-kee . 
PRICE FROM $16 TO $22. 
Further details will be found in my pam 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
eow 0 No. 44 Nassau street, New York. 
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} 
CEMETERY. | 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y.- 
(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS : 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President. } 
A. 8 JARVIS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN 
. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
N. G. PALME Sup’t and Surveyor. 
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To Remove Moth Patches. 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use Prrry’s 
MOTH AND FRECKLE Lotion. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry. Itisreliable. Sold by all Druggiste. 


| years m 
| Barry’s 


cational Publishers, Nos, 111 and 113 William st., N. Y. 


oO 

A BALSAMIC HAIR RENEWER. 
) R.. WM. MANSON, of Bergen City 
Hudson county, N. J., says, ‘“‘ For a number of 


hair has been falling out, but since using 
ri¢opherous the falling has ceased, and the 
0 





hair become vigorous and strong. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and ‘drawings of diffzent styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


Por Black Worms, and Pimples 
On the Faee, use PeRry’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 


REMEDY, prepared Mor f by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York Sold everywhere. 4 








GIDEON BARTON GEORGE, OF HAVERREILL, MASS. 
(MISSING. )—s8E PAGE 398. 











